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The Artist in the Theatre 


HE artist in the theatre brings to it 
visions awake in him that are asleep 
in us. He arouses our sleeping visions. 
He opens to us our untraversed posses- 
sions, new vistas within ourselves, our 


points of eternal contact. 


ARTHUR HOPKINS in the Introduction 
to Drawings for the Theatre, by Robert 


Edmond Jones. 
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GRAND MARCH OF THE 
SHADOWS-BEFORE 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 
I: will be difficult for all this to transcend the quality of a mail- 


order catalogue. Indeed, I cannot hope that it will have about 

it that fascination for which the Sears-Roebuck book is famed. I 
can only recite, in the sing-song customary to listings and tabula- 
tions, a fraction of what several hundred plays are due to come and 
go this season. There will be little chance to prophesy their various 
excellences, or to advise which are likely to be worth their tolls. 

Across the New York year some few definitive characteristics 
are already visible. Repertory theatres find themselves now in 
comfortable, honorable posts. In a fortitude born of prosperity 
they even prepare whole cycles of Shaw. Then, too, there are a 
quite innumerable lot of younger, independent producers on the 
course. At least two or three of them must have something besides 
money to invest in the future of the drama. As for the older mag- 
nates of routine entertainment, they are positively giddy with prom- 
ises of strange, brash, unaccustomed authors. Whatever success the 
season gathers, it will not have been a stodgy one. 

Several new theatres are building. None has a fancier purpose 
than the little one which Messrs. John Murray Anderson and Rob- 
ert Milton are erecting on the residential greensward of Park Ave- 
nue. It will take its title from that boulevard, and possibly some of 
its character, too. It promises smart and intimate try-outs of the 
Milton plays and the Anderson revues before they are submitted to 
the Broadway herd—and the past achievements of both these direc- 
tors and producers can assure the polite world a modicum of fas- 
tidious experimentation. At any rate, their plans include an ad- 
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junctive school of acting and dancing, and do already boast a fac- 
ulty and council composed of many of the foremost names in Ameri- 
can letters, art and acting. 

A somewhat similar combination, even more fervid in its specu- 
lation, is that of Richard Herndon and Norman Geddes. Mr. 
Geddes’ genius for vast, populous effects has best been proven by his 
designs for the Gest production of The Miracle. Reinhardt has 
sung the Geddes praises high at home and abroad, and it was inevi- 
table that sooner or later the young American would come coasting 
into a field of productions all his own. For he is still full to the 
brim and overrunning with provocative and stirring ideas. 

Mr. Josef Urban’s practices at highly architectural scenery have 
more and more been deflected into grand opera, these recent years. 
It is good to hear that he is, however, making the backgrounds for 
Elliott Nugent’s new comedy, Gunpowder. Claude Bragdon, who 
designed Walter Hampden’s settings for Macbeth, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, Othello, is now designing them for the Hampden Hamlet. 
For it is with Hamlet, in which he stirred so much commendatory 
argument a few seasons ago, that the American tragedian will begin 
a new chapter of his career. He has taken an uptown theatre for 
the entire season, and will star there in a repertory including several 
of his favorite old réles, and perhaps as many new ones. There 
will be his Cyrano, no doubt. Possibly there will be the new Brian 
Hooker version of Goethe’s Faust. It was talked of last year, but 
Mr. Hampden then disclaimed any thoughts of it except as a fea- 
ture of some future time. It may be that that time has arrived. 

What plays will have the benison of settings by Robert Edmond 
Jones are enumerated throughout the rest of this scattered account. 
Undoubtedly he will have the staging and designing of at least two 
of the three Eugene O’Neill novelties the season promises; the 
repertory planned for the Greenwich Village Theatre is sure to 
afford him chances for imaginative and progressive contributions. 

Certain other repertory schemes flit up from the horizon on 
wings of gleeful optimism. An International Playhouse, which 
plans to pluck the most precious features from the theatres of all 
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Arnold Genthe 


Florence Vandamm 


Laurence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson, who collabo- 
rated to write What Price Glory? last season, and whose 
joint works promise some of the most interesting offerings 
of the present winter. Arthur Hopkins will produce their 
First Flight, founded on the early life of Andrew Jackson, 
and The Buccaneer, which deals with the great pirate Mor- 
gan. The Greenwich Village Theatre will present When 
in Rome, also a collaboration, and is now offering Outside 
Looking In, which Mr. Anderson has written alone. To 
Mr. Stallings’ credit stand his novel, Plumes, and a war 
film, which is soon to be released. 
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Carlo Leonetti 





Though autobiographies are rarely dramatized, 
Maxwell Anderson has culled Outside Looking In, 
which opens the season at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, from Jim Tully’s Autobiography of 
Tramp Life. Among the tramps thus brought into 
the theatre is “Baldy,” played by Reginald Barlow, 
a character actor, who was a member of the New 
Theatre Company, and who originated the farmer 
in Benrimo’s The Yellow Jacket. 
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races, and indeed promises the presence here of a score of distin- 
guished authors and directors, heralds its beginnings with a play 
entitled Tsu Tsan by John and Ella Seymour. Slightly more tan- 
gible is the provision for a whole year of Gilbert and Sullivan under 
the direction of that Maestro Anhalt who, suckled in the business- 
office of the old Society of American Singers during its years at 
the Park Theatre, put his enthusiasm for operetta to the test last 
season and launched a charming performance of Princess Ida, which 
went badly as a cash-collector, but won the interest and good-will 
of all the town. The manufacturers of modern revues and musical 
comedies may not be pleased at the idea, but they have overfed the 
public with dull stuffings, after all. 

Since this topic of opera has come in, nothing will be more suit- 
able than notice of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio. 
This organization, long ago proclaimed to America by Mr. Oliver 
Sayler, is coming here under the spectacular and ecstatic manage- 
ment of Morris Gest, importer of so many such vivid treats from Rus- 
sia. The engagement is put down to last eight weeks only. In that 
time the company will perform Carmencita, avowedly an altogether 
new version of the Bizet-Mérimée opera; Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, 
with Gliére’s music; La Perichole of Offenbach; Lecocq’s familiar 
Daughter of Madame Angot, Rachmaninoff’s Aleko and three short 
operas adapted from the works of Pushkin. 

The tale must be told at random of what this or that actor or actress 
will perform in. The lists, even the autumn lists, are still vague 
and wavering concerning personnels. Katherine Cornell, last sea- 
son’s Candida, has the lead in The Green Hat, Margalo Gillmore 
the Venice of that cast, Leslie Howard, the—after an Arlen fashion— 
hero. Mildred MacLeod, she of Wild Birds, will be in Rachel 
Crothers’ production of The Book of Charm. Mary Boland takes 
chief part in a farce called The Cradle Snatchers. Peggy Wood 
resumes her substitution as Candida, but now on the road. In the 
Guild’s first piece of Shaw this season, Arms and the Man, which 
Lee Simonson is designing, will be Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Ernest Cossart and Robert Warwick. There is a cast, indeed! 
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Rollo Peters and Ann Harding are in The Schoolmistress. Mar- 
garet Lawrence will be in Tennyson-Jesse’s and Harwood’s play, 
The Pelican. Ruth Chatterton and Ralph Forbes will exult in 
The Man With a Load of Mischief, of which more later. Laura 
Hope Crews will be in Noel Coward’s English play, Hay Fever. 
Louise Closser Hale will be in Kate Horton’s Harvest. 

As to authors, there will be several new ones out of England. 
New, that is, to the larger public. Milne is exchanged for Allan 
Monkhouse, and the faithful Lonsdale is supplemented by C. K. 
Munro. Monckton Hoffe’s The Crooked Friday and Ashley 
Dukes’ The Man With a Load of Mischief—there are two deli- 
cious titles for you. Like Mr. Dukes, Mr. Monkhouse is already 
known in cis-Atlantic quarters as a critic, and his The Conquering 
Hero—issuing, perhaps, out of his experiences as one of Miss 
Horniman’s Manchester group—has already gained the recom- 
mendation of a London season. In spite of the mantle of praise 
which St. John Ervine has put across C. K. Munro’s shoulders, his 
identity means little here as yet. His Storm has been hailed high, 
abroad. We shall have that here in New York, and also his much 
discussed At Mrs. Beam’s. 

Intended pieces from the French do not call for such clamor. 
The most commanding of them seems to be Brieux’s The Advocate, 
adapted by George Middleton, wherein E. H. Sothern will appear. 
Besides which there will be Pierre Frondaie’s stagy little melo- 
drama The Man Who Killed, and any number of comedies by 
Louis Verneuil, Felix Gandera, Armont and Gerbidon, Pierre 
Wolffe, et cetera, which, whether or not it is Avery Hopwood who 
adapts them, will claim the glamour of a Gallic viewpoint. Down 
on Grand Street, too, at the Neighborhood Playhouse, they are 
going to do plays of Jules Lemaitre and Jean Jacques Bernard. 
The Guild has M. Brotonneau of De Flers and Caillavet. 

Schnitzler and Pirandello lie like good deeds among the naughty 
prospects. There will be the former’s The Lonely Way, and his 
The Call of Life, adapted by Dorothy Donnelly. From the sting- 
ing and reflective Italian of the latter will come a play entitled 
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Right You Are. Also, promised once again, there is apt to be that 
rich and forthright farce which Mr. Brock Pemberton, Pirandello’s 
annunciator to America, has been withholding under the blithely 
fabricated name of Say It With Flowers. 

One play in the repertory of the Actors’ Theatre ought certainly 
to provoke elation, perhaps consternation and rebuttal. This is 
Ludwig Thoma’s famous German classic, Moral, which, for some 
timorous reason, has been waiting here in book form for several 
years before it could challenge a stage presentation. By now, in its 
native land, it is almost an axiom of repertory, so often is it per- 
formed, and so invariably is it treated to the hurrahs of a public 
which always did, and always will, delight in satire at the expense 
of its own hypocrisies. There is a police court scene in it which, 
with barbed directness, sinks deeper into the hide of society than do 
all the collected tracts of the Mental Hygienists. 

It is odd to contemplate how many plays are planned which have 
been made over from current fiction. The dramatization had 
proven itself a poor expedient during several past seasons. Now it 
is back again, fully recovered. Of course, you will think imme- 
diately of The Green Hat, which Michael Arlen himself made into 
a play already highly touted in the West. If you like it—and they 
say it is so plentiful in tricks of the theatrical trade that you will 
surely like it—you may feast further on another play which the 
young Anglo-Armenian has concocted out of These Charming 
People. The Constant Nymph is due in play form, too. 

Personally, I look with a little more relish towards a dramatiza- 
tion of Elizabeth’s Italian garden, The Enchanted April. It should 
be exquisite relish for those who can afford to take their sentiment 
with grins. Owen Davis has dramatized Scott Fitzgerald’s novel, 
The Great Gatsby, and that will soon be with us, too. A story by 
John Moroso furnishes the sinews of Canary Dutch, a play by the 
undoubtedly canny Willard Mack. There is even a sketchy prom- 
ise of a drama made out of Knut Hamsun’s stupendous panorama of 
Scandinavian peasantry, The Growth of the Soil. Unfailingly, 
the latest Sabatini sword-play must be transposed from between 
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book covers to the footlights. The list is much too large to be com- 
pleted. It is interesting, too, to see how many well known novel- 
ists are put down now as writing directly for the theatre. Sinclair 
Lewis’ City Hall, and plays by such as Rose Macaulay, Achmed 
Abdullah, George Agnew Chamberlain, are included. 

Revivals being no more nor less than revivals, and the New 
Yorker having been schooled long since to have nothing much to do 
with them unless they come under the heading of grand opera, no 
monumental pieces can be plucked out of that category. Mr. Wil- 
liam Gillette will return in a resuscitation of Clare Kummer’s com- 
edy, Pomeroy’s Past. The Actors’ Theatre will revive Mr. James 
Forbes’ The Show Shop. Galsworthy’s The Silver Box is coming 
back again—a most fortunate choice. The Stagers contemplate 
rescuing two Ibsen plays from library imprisonment, along with 
Tchekoff, Synge and Moliére. The Guild will even give Shake- 
speare. Nor would any such year be brimful without a so-called 
all-star revival of either The Rivals or The School for Scandal. 
We shall have both. Among the Grand Street pledges is a revival 
of the Griffes-Walt Whitman spectacle, Salut au Monde. 

Patriots may hasten to reassure themselves that Americans are 
strongly represented in the lists. Especially, young Americans— 
and more especially those young ones who gave last season the bulk 
of its pleasures. Messrs. Stallings and Anderson, who began so 
valiantly with What Price Glory?, have gone on to write a whole 
squad of successors. The Greenwich Village Theatre offers their 
comedy, When in Rome, as well as Mr. Anderson’s play, Outside 
Looking In, based on Jim Tully’s memoir, Beggars of Life. Mr. 
Hopkins, for his part, will do two other plays by them: First 
Flight, founded on the early life of Andrew Jackson, and The Buc- 
caneer, the latter postponed from last winter by the illness of Wil- 
liam Farnum, who expects to return in it from the gold rush of the 
moving pictures. 

There will be Craig’s Wife, by George Kelly, author of The 
Show-Off. There will be plays by John Howard Lawson, who 
wrote Processional, and Edwin Justus Mayer, who wrote The Fire- 
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Courtesy of Jules Vecozols 


Latvia ranked high in scenic design among the many Continental 
countries represented in the Paris International Exposition of Deco- 
rative and Industrial Arts. Against the projected shadows of 
mechanical forms, Edwards Smilgis, director of the Dailes Teaters, 
Riga, achieved arresting compositional effects in his groupings for 
Janis Akurater’s modern mystery play, L’Eclipse. The workers, 
lighted in the centre of the stage by a glowing rose spotlight, were 
grouped to suggest the rhythm of a great wheel turning endlessly. 
The chief characteristics of Lettish work in scenic design, as shown 
in this exhibition, according to Ariel Macnaughton Dingwall, are 
that the mood of the play and the movement of the actors are suc- 
cessfully synthesized and that the play itself, rather than any national 
school of design, seems to determine the form of each setting. 











Courtesy of A. Moritz 





Among the many designs illustrating the fondness of the Meyerhold 
and Kamerny group for a structural stage, in the Soviet room of the 
Paris Exposition, R. Falk’s setting for Péretz’s The Night at the 
Vieux Marché, as produced at the Jewish Theatre, in Moscow, 
stood out as a reminder of the Russian theatre of the days before the 
Revolution. Though Falk, and his regisseur, Granovski, used differ- 
ent levels, the rough outlines of the yard and the treatment of win- 
dows, fences and the roof indicate the scenic artist’s fidelity to the 
decorative traditions of the old Russian stage. The great hand which 
reaches down from above unifies the composition of the entire setting. 








An outstanding set in the Soviet room of the Paris Exposition was 
the one by I. Nivinski for The Princess Turandot of Carlo Gozzi. 
The influence of the modernist Russian designers is seen in the use of 
structures and levels aimed to aid the actor in his plastic art. Against 
the yellow-green background an impressionistic staircase, cavernous 
black doors and trapeze hangings were seen in harsh contrast. His 
use of color and perspective, however, indicates that Nivinski, like 
Falk, has not completely broken with the decorative traditions of 
pre-war Russia. 























The radical wing of the Italian theatre was repre- 
sented in the Paris Exposition by the brilliant and 
vigorous color of Enrico Prampolini’s costumes and 
settings. In a model for his Teatro Magnetique, a 
futurist theatre of Italy, Prampolini experimented 
boldly with a structural stage, planned to offer plas- 
tic possibilities and many different planes of action. 
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brand. There will be Lucky Dan McCarver, by Sidney Howard, 
author of the prize-winning They Knew What They Wanted, with 
the author’s wife, Clare Eames, in the cast. There will be a com- 
edy, The Wisdom Tooth, by Marc Connelly, late of the industrious 
Kaufman-Connelly combination. Mr. Kaufman has written a com- 
edy of his own, too—The Butter and Egg Man, about stage life. 

Edward Sheldon, who wrote Romance, Salvation Nell and what 
not, combines with Charles MacArthur of Chicago to present us 
with My Lulu Belle, and George Middleton, of his own accord, 
writes When the Ships Come In for this year’s hearing. 

William Anthony Maguire, Arthur Richman, Rachel Crothers, 
Dana Burnet—these all are known to theatre-goers, and the fact 
that each of them will have at least one play before New York audi- 
ences means something satisfactory and hopeful. Of Mr. Burnet’s 
play, The Prisoner, a great deal is hoped. It was to have been pro- 
duced last year, but fell into some business tangles, and had to leave 
it to another and much weaker example of Mr. Burnet’s persever- 
ance with a play-form to introduce him as a dramatist. Those who 
have read The Prisoner are certain that it will cure the misfortune 
of that circumstance. 

Out of the Hungarian will come a comedy entitled The Mihaly: 
Girls, by Ladislas Bus Kekete. Budapest, too, is responsible for 
The Makropoulos Secret, the work of Dr. Carel Capek, well known 
here for significant successes. Molnar contributes The Tale of the 
Wolf. Immensely affecting (in the original, at any rate) is a play 
of the blind by Laszlo Lakatos, called The Inner Light. Among 
the Stagers’ hold-overs from last season will be a Dutch neo-classic, 
Eva Bonheur, which they will present to America under the name 
of Overhead. Niccodemi’s Italian romance, The Schoolmistress, 
has been adapted by Gladys Unger, and will undoubtedly cut a deep 
notch into the heart of the autumn. Forget not Lengyel’s Hungarian 
piece, Antonia, either. 

Last season began by promising Somerset Maugham’s remodel- 
ling of Chiarelli’s terrifically satiric farce, The Mask and the Face, 
which had gone so well in London. Meanwhile, another version 
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slipped into the grooves, did badly and wilted hastily away. The 
atmosphere having cleared, the Maugham version is promised 
again. It will be interesting to gauge the difference in adaptations. 

Be prepared for a quite overwhelming number of exercises by 
Owen Davis, including his very own Beware of Widows, Easy 
Come, Easy Go, and many adaptations and dramatizations. Arthur 
Richman, who brought forth Ambush and Not So Long Ago, has 
written not only a new comedy, but has likewise made over Alfred 
Savoir’s The Grand Duchess into an English version for Elsie Fer- 
guson. A new play by Channing Pollock, The Enemy, is counted 
on for large popular appeal. Two plays by Elmer Rice, The 
Subway and The Blue Hawatian, will march up to join the interest 
won in a past year by his The Adding Machine. Winchell Smith, 
of The Fortune Hunter fame, and George Abbott, the actor who 
helped James Gleason write The Fall Guy, now unite to write a 
comedy called The Holy Terror. Mr. Smith and William Collier 
similarly cooperate on a comedy called Going Crooked. The Hat- 
tons write a play named Playthings, Barry Conners writes two, 
Applesauce and The Patsy. Zone Gale makes a drama of her own 
book, Faint Perfume. 

Much talk centres around The Man Who Never Died, by Charles 
Webster. It belongs in the Provincetown repertory. So does The 
Black Maskers, from the Russian of Andreyev, and an adaptation 
of The Book of Revelations, by Eugene O'Neill. O’Neill’s other 
two new plays, The Fountain and The Great God Brown, are on 
the Greenwich Village Theatre announcement. 

The list, I warn you with unchastened joy, is longer than this. 
There is no combing it completely. But let all this serve, if as 
nothing else, then as exemplary of how much is promised on each 
season’s brink. And of how little comes actually to pass, and how 
much more little stays on in the security of success. Let your own 
mood decide what moral to attach to such an annual eventuality. 
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HARLEM 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


I want to sing Harlem on an ebony flute 

While trap-drums ruffle to a crash and 
blare, 

With a clear note 

From the sylvan throat 

Of a clarinet—of a clarinet! 

God and brute, black god and brute 

Grinning, brooding in the murk air, 

Moons of flame and suns of jet, 

Hurricane joy and dumb despair. 


Vermilion, black and peacock-blue, 

Pink, plum-purple, zig-zag green,— 

I want to sing Harlem with a paint-box, 
too, 

Shaking out color like a tambourine,— 

Want a red 

Like furious fire; 

Want a black 

Like midnight mire; 

Want a gold 

Like golden wire; 

Want a silver 

Like Heaven entire 

And God a-playing at His own front door 

On a slide-trombone with a conical bore! 


Those buildings lean, those buildings lean, 

They sway and shuffle to the streets be- 
tween! 

Fly-drumming drones, and drums make 
trouble. 

(Crushed ruffs, long rolls, single and 
double!) 

Wild with the riot of wood and brass 

The blues and the peart high yallers pass 

While cow-bell, buzz-rattle, piccolo squeal 

Clank and riot through a wild-eyed reel. 
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Xylophones, bells, and the weird kazoo 

Drown the trumpets and the tubas, too, 

Drown out the tuba with a field-hand 
song 

Patting juba to a dinner-gong, 

And the saxophone sets steel and stone 

Jigging into tune with a grinding 
groan... . 


O roll Jo’dan, Jo’dan roll! 

Swing dat gal—O mah soul! 

A-all up and down de whole Creation 

Still dreamin’ ob de ole plantation ; 

Young folks play in de sun all day,— 

(Possum, pone, an’ de cane, an’ de cot 
ton!) 

Hey, mah rabbit’s foot! Ghos’s go ’way! 

(Good times dah am not fo’gotten!) 

Rozzum on de bow! Come seben, come 
leben ! 

Gwine ter fly 


All ober God’s hebben! 


But I want to sing Harlem... . 

I want to sing Harlem soft and south, 

Her dusky day with a rose in its mouth, 

Her noon of the Islands of the Seas, 

Her flaunting fruits from the Caribbees 

Where palm-leaves wave from stucco 
walls 

And street and square hear mellow calls 

And meridian sun is blazing down 

On the chalk-white glare of a tropic town. 

Orange and bougainvillea red 

Flame from scarf and turbaned head, 

Purple—paw-paw-yellow—vie 

From basket-bearers swaying by; 

A hot breeze blows, 
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Tossed water flows 
From fountains white in the patios; 


Like a flaming bloom each _negress 
goes. ... 

What the Indies dream all Harlem 
knows. 


Yet I want to tell of Harlem as a tale is 
told 

By a bleary wizard mouldering-old 

Mumbling his beard to a ruined moon, 

Moaning along in a sing-song croon. 

For noise and color in a hurricane 

Pass to a drip of silvery rain; 

The moon spills gold on Harlem River, 

The ripples gleam like coins a-quiver; 

Burnt on the night in Dahomey bronze 

The moon is a god through banyan 
fronds 

A-flutter in ghostly jungle-glades. 

Flares and fades 

All violence from this moon-filled mere ; 

Only grief and calm are here... . 


No! Fetish, charm and exorcism 
Float like smoke from a black abysm, 
Thicken like smoke from eastward rolled. 
Land of Ophir, Land of Gold, 

Land of half the earth a-prowl, 

Of mottled shield and assegai, 

Kraals and jungles dark and foul, 
Sluggish rivers half a stye, 
Moon-dawn on that Afric night, 

(All the country crazed with light) 
Darkness breathing deep and dense 
Thick with death and pestilence! . . 


Then fades, and flares, and fades once 
more 

That black volcano on a haunted shore 

Where writhing shadows wail and sob. 


Faint, more faint, the war-drums throb, 


Great Zulu Tshaka’s war-drums spent 
In the gloom of a lost dark continent. .. . 


O, I want to sing Harlem quaint and sad 
And full of all the trouble I’ve had, 
The trouble I’ve had... . 


But the buildings quiver and dance like 
mad. 

Walls of windows, walls of doors, 

Delicatessens, clothing-stores, 

Drug-store, pool-room, turn them loose 

On the Ringtail, Florida and Beale Street 
Blues; 

Antillean flats take up the dance 

In a_ crack-a-knuckle, crack-a-knuckle 
shuffling trance; 

They reel, 

They roll, 

They sway across my soul; 

They summon the oboes of the East to 
come, 

The clown brass-band, the Indian drum, 

The one-stringed bow, the antelope horn, 

The bamboo whistle to wail forlorn, 

The weird marimba of Zululand 

To shudder and strum beneath my hand! 





And I want to sing Harlem... . 
O I want to sing Harlem wild alive 
[In Nineteen Hundred Twenty Five; 
The Negro City, the dream-book town, 
Metropolis of black and brown; 
Number-gambling round the clock, 
Bones and razors on every block, 
Coon-can raging, thirst assuaging, 
Egypt-rouged and all-engaging, 
Drinking, dancing on till day, 
Swarming to church or cabaret, 
Whirlwind-gay with leopard power, ; 
Rolling eyes in a Holy Ghost shower, ; 
Lazing, laughing ‘long the street, 
Stepping high, stepping high, 
Shaken with the shuffles from 
feet,— 
Mansions in the sky! 


Sette ee 


head to 


No, fold your wings, fantastical things! 


So I want to sing minor, wailing low For I want to sing Harlem. . . . 
And full of all the grief I know, I want to sing Harlem as a dead man 
The grief I know; sings 
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Low in the mould, so low, so low My harp of winds and seas a-wailing, 
Only the nails of his coffin know; My groping mole-like slumberous soul, 
Safe and sound, safe and sound, My awful patience deep in dole,— 
Shovelled six foot underground, O you my quickening, you my birth 
Locked in the loam for strange rebirth, Of richest beauty, wildest mirth, 
Pressed to the breast of his Mammy My pulse through whom my whole crea- 

tion’s 

Swayed to the breathing of my breast, 

O does she croon, “O dark delight, Whipped up to the carol of the constella- 
O you my panther proud by night, tions, 
My lashing tiger painted bright, On all my urges nourished best,— 
My Paradise Bird, my Mournin’ Dove, O child of the wild, of the womb of 
Parading, moaning of your love; night, 
O my sun-blind eagle sailing, Rest, and dream, my dark delight!” 


HANS ACROSS THE SEA 


By WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 


ANS is a Dane. We met on a Chicago train bound for 
New York. He spoke English with remarkable fluency 
for a young man who had been in America only four 
months and whose knowledge was acquired in a foreign country. 
But Denmark teaches English in the public schools, and executive 
heads of commercial houses are expected to have a good knowledge 
of the language. I was just out of classroom in a middle-western 
college and Hans was making his first trip out of Chicago as the 
representative of his firm. I had been talking to my classes about a 
standard English speech, about the sounds of English as standard- 
ized in phonetic teaching, and students had been responding eagerly 
in the “mixed” sounds that characterize so much of American speech. 
And here was Hans, only four months in English-speaking terri- 
tory, illustrating beautifully, to my surprise, the sounds that I had 
been teaching as associated with good speech. 
“Do you know the International Phonetic Alphabet?” I asked. 
“We studied it,” said Hans. 
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I drew some examination papers from my bag, written in pho- 
netics, and Hans read the pronunciation as readily as if he had 
written the papers himself. In his pronunciation, however, there 
were none of the local peculiarities with which the students, whose 
papers he was reading, had struggled during the past six weeks. 
Hans has a well-modulated voice, sonorous and easy in conversa- 
tion, with no twang or “swallowed” quality, and no vowel sounds 
that are half one thing and half another. 

The English which he had learned in a foreign country repre- 
sented educated speech, with all local peculiarities, British or 
American, left out. And this chance meeting gave me fresh evi- 
dence of how truly the International Phonetic Alphabet is inter- 
national, and how important is a universal standard of pronuncia- 
tion for educational purposes as well as for the theatre, the plat- 
form, and society. 

To understand: the difference between Hans’ educated English 
and the “mixed” English that is heard in the variety of American 
dialects from coast to coast requires a knowledge of some of the 
terminology used in speech education. Take “inversion,” for ex- 
ample. Although the “inverted-r” is one of the marked peculiari- 
ties of many dialects of “the American language,” most people 
(even those who use it) do not know what an “inverted-r” is. My 
graduate students at the middle-western university looked bewil- 
dered when it was mentioned. To explain the “inverted-r’’ sound 
in print is somewhat difficult without the phonetic alphabet to illus- 
trate the explanation. But perhaps it can be done. Take as a basis 
the sounds of the words “will ring later,” the terminal—“er” pre- 
senting the problem which creates inversion. It is always the “r” 
following a vowel that has the catch in it. 

Begin with the sound of “1” in “will.” This word is usually cor- 
rectly pronounced, producing a clear “I.” The tip of the tongue 
touches the upper gums and since it takes a forward position there 
is no thickening of the tongue at the back. Raise the back of the 
tongue, however, and there will be a thick, bad “1,” unduly dark- 
sounding, the thickness being produced by back obstruction. 
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The relation of “1” and “r” may be tested in the words “will ring.” 
On “1” the tip of the tongue touches the upper gums. The breath 
passes out on one side of the mouth, or on both sides. On “r” the 
tip of the tongue is withdrawn from the gums, so that the breath 
passes between the raised point of the tongue and the ridge of the 
upper gums. This produces the untrilled r-sound, pronounced ini- 
tially as in “red,” or when sounded between a consonant and a vowel 
as in “bread,” or when between vowels as in “married.” The sim- 
ple rule for this sound is that “r” is heard only when a vowel fol- 
lows in the same or the next word. The “r” in this relation to the 
vowel is practically never inverted. But sounding all the letters of 
the alphabet is a fetish in some popular conceptions of careful speech, 
and sounding the “r” is the most sacred of all. Persons who have 
never learned to observe their speech think that sounding the “r” in 
terminal “er-” in “later” is the same as sounding the initial “r” in 
“red But the “r” in “red” is closely related to the clear “I” 
in “will.” The terminal “r” in “later” is related to a thick “1.” The 
tip of the tongue, instead of taking a forward position in the direc- 
tion of the upper gums, curls backward. The tongue takes an “in- 
verted” or contrary to normal position, and hence the term “inver- 
sion.” Like the thick “I,” the “inverted-r” tends to thicken the 
back of the tongue. Curling the tongue back is bound to add undue 
thickness to the back muscles and the activitiy of these muscles be- 
comes chronic, affecting the beauty of other sounds of speech and 
darkly obscuring the clearer qualities of voice. 

These are the chief reasons why “inversion” is looked upon unfa- 
vorably by teachers of speech. Voice teachers find it a great impedi- 
ment, and persons of keen ears, choosing between “inversion” and 
the elimination of a curled back tongue usually prefer to eliminate 
the extra labor and the “blurr.” 

What terminal “-er” has really become in modern speech, since 
the vigorous trilled-r of Chaucer and Shakespeare went out of 
fashion in the advanced centres of culture, is an obscure vowel, the 
sound that is heard at the end of “idea.”” What the inverter really 
does on terminal “‘-er,” as in “later,” is not so much to sound the “r”’ 
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as to curl the tongue back on the obscure vowel. To leave the ter- 
mination of the word in the form of a vowel gives better vocality to 
the final syllable. 

This same thing happens in words like “third” and “arm,” where 
the “r” follows a vowel. The vowel is made with the tongue curl- 
ing backward, and the “blurred” sound that results is supposed to 
be “r.” In the word “world” the “r’” is followed by two other con- 
sonants. If the tongue curls back on the “r” the curled back posi- 
tion is likely also to affect the clearness and forwardness of the other 
two consonants. The vowel quality is hampered in all directions 
and the consonants themselves lose their normal fluidity. Such dic- 
tion does not sing well, and in the arts of speech it does not speak 
well. Even persons accustomed to inversion acknowledge the added 
beauty of speech without it. 

A second very common dialectal peculiarity is the “fracture.” 
When Hans said “man” or “understand” the sound of “a” was defi- 
nitely shaped. A depression on the front of the tongue and a slight 
dropping of the jaw made an opening downward for this front 
vowel, so that there was bottom as well as top to the resonance 
chamber. The tongue kept still during the duration of the sound 
so that its form remained definite and well fronted. Hans looked 
at an examination paper where a young westerner had given the 
history of his habits of speech, the teachers and associates who had 
influenced it. The facetious ending ran as follows: 

“There is one more possible influence. I went for some time with 
a girl who spoke a semi-southern dialect. She said ‘I iyum’ for ‘I 
am.’ I thought it beautiful until we quarrelled over another 
‘ma-iyun’ (man) and we parted company.” 

This breaking of a single sound into two or three sounds is called 
a “fracture.” It may be heard in northern drawl as well as in 
southern drawl. It can generally be described as country dialect, 
whether it is heard in the city or outside. Hans had become quite 
familiar with this peculiarity in the city of Chicago. It has a sort 
of gum-chewing yank to it. When speech is especially “flat” sound- 
ing, the a-sound as in “man” seems to gather its resonance on the 
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ridge of the tongue, instead of coming forward and dropping down 
into the space in front of the ridge where the tongue is indented. 
In its failure to come forward to the open resonance chamber of the 
low-front “a,” the breath gets sandwiched in between the raised 
part of the tongue and the roof of the mouth, so that the vowel 
sounds very “flat” and palatal. The tongue worms out the rest of 
the word by several gyrations, producing a number of sounds that 
can be roughly identified in “ma-yun.” The same fracture can be 
heard in “hi-yum” for “him” and “wi-yul” for “will.” 

Hans grew up in Schleswig-Holstein, under German influence, 
so that he learned German first, Danish second, and English third. 
His lips are well trained in lip-sounded vowels such as the o-sound 
in “god” and “dog” and the au-sound in “daughter.” When the 
lips are left out of the o-sound in “dog” in English dialects, the 
vowel loses its aw-quality and sounds like ah. In the words “who 
would go call on,” each vowel requires lip-sounding in standard 
English. In “who” the lips are closely rounded and protruded and 
fairly tense. In “would” they are still well rounded and protruded 
but a little lax. In “go,” where the vowel is a diphthong, the first 
element as in “obey” is still round, but the opening is larger than in 
“who” or “would.” In “call” the lower lip and jaw opens down- 
ward, the lips having considerable tensity. In “on” the lips are 
still rounded, but relatively lax and the opening downward is more 
noticeable. Lip-rounding adds to the resonance of a sound by 
building it out in front, and the shape of the lips gives a good 
pouring quality to the voice. The lip-rounded sounds have good 
acoustic value for singing and speaking. 

The relatively lax open-o sound is the one where the lip-round- 
ing is most commonly omitted in some dialects of English. Hans 
turned to some of the examination papers where “followed” was 
written with an ah-sound in the first syllable, showing that the stu- 
dent had copied his natural pronunciation, or local dialect, into the 
paper, instead of indicating the standard pronnunciation that he 
wishes to teach and to speak. 

What delighted me most in Hans’ pronunciation, and what empha- 
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sized the fact that he had been well t ained, was the fact that he never 
pronounced the indefinite article “a” as if he were naming the first 
letter in the alphabet, but as he would pronounce the first syllable in 
“about.” Even college students in a beginner’s class in phonetics are 
bound to say “aye” (ever) for the indefinite article when they read, 
and some of them will say it in speaking, if they think they are speak- 
ing carefully. This shows how little the average person really knows 
about pronunciation. The obscure vowel, the first sound in “about” 
is used over and over in English in unstressed syllables, but the 
peculiar “weak” quality of it is never detected by the ear. The result 
is that when the speaker tries to say the sound, he says something 
that he does not intend to say. That is why “a book” in reading, and 
frequently in speaking, becomes “aye book.”’ 

In “consonant” there are two unstressed syllables and each takes 
the obscure vowel like the first syllable in “about” or like the 
indefinite article “a” in saying “a consonant.” Now, Hans is pretty 
reliable in knowing where this indefinite sound comes in the spoken 
word, though in reading a magazine or newspaper he is somewhat 
mislead by the printed word. When he sees the word in phonetics 
he has no trouble at all. He was able to correct some of the papers 
by American teachers of speech who had written “consonant” as if 
the last syllable were as full sounded as the word “nun,” instead of 
weakened to the more obscure vowel that really belongs there. He 
could identify this sound without difficulty and used it habitually 
for the indefinite article “a” and for most unstressed syllables where 
it belonged, and his speech, due to good phonetic training, sounded 
less like foreigner’s English than some of the reading that is heard 
in American class-rooms, even in our most progressive communities. 
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THE ROMAN ART THEATRE 


By RALPH ROEDER 


HE Teatro Odescalchi, which opened in Rome last April 

under the direction of Luigi Pirandello, is the most serious 

effort so far made to retrieve the fortunes of the Art Theatre 
movement in Italy. If it fails, the experiment will no doubt be 
abandoned as conclusive. Every effort has been made to make this 
a fair test case. The theatre has a government subsidy; it has social 
patronage; it has the leading dramatist of the day at its head; it has 
a group of young writers, for whom the director stands sponsor, be- 
hind it; it is well equipped technically and is served by an unusually 
able group of actors. Despite these mortgages on success, however, 
its prospects are precarious. 

Government subsidies are, after all, the promises of princes. 
Moreover, the patronage of the present government is a delicate 
responsibility. Although Signor Pirandello, in his opening speech, 
emphatically disclaimed any political affiliations for his theatre, no 
one with open ears and eyes can deny that the political question col- 
ors it in the eyes of a certain section of the public. The partisan 
passions of the hour tend to compromise every public undertaking 
with which the government is even remotely connected. They infect 
even the hush of the grave. Typical in this respect is the comment 
of an Opposition newspaper, on the occasion of a memorial tribute 
paid to Eleonora Duse on the first anniversary of her death, which 
improves the occasion to recommend that the government honor her 
memory, as she herself would have wished, by aiding the Italian 
theatre; and that, it adds, is not to be done “by favoring one theatre 
when that theatre does nothing that others can not do as well.” 

But the politicians represent the least serious hindrance in this as in 
all the other vital interests of the Italian people. The real question 
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is how far the theatre is a vital interest in modern Italy. The funda- 
mental obstacle is the public itself, with its ingrained tastes, habits 
and sloth. The smart subscription list, a questionable asset, is ex- 
hausted on the first night; but its association is more of a drawback 
than a recommendation with the conservative general public, which 
nurses a deep-rooted suspicion of anything that smacks of preten- 
tiousness, whether in the form of social prestige or official art, or, 
finally, in the dread implications of an Art Theatre, of intellectual 
exclusiveness. These are handicaps which dog such enterprises 
everywhere, but in Italy several other factors give them weight. 
The theatre-going public is a relatively small one, accustomed to see 
in the “prose theatre” a poor substitute for the opera. Seeking an 
emotional stimulation as direct and as easy as it finds in music, it is 
inveterately sentimental in its tastes. In this prejudice it is not easily 
shaken. The vogue of Pirandello may seem to contradict this state- 
ment; but his success in Italy was the backfire of his fame abroad and 
is already on the decline. The limitations of its public, both in num- 
bers and in taste, make the task of an innovating theatre particularly 
difficult; to rally a following, it must not only present plays of excep- 
tional merit, but it must present a great number of them. The ab- 
sence of permanent theatres, the inexorable system of nomadic 
troupes—the greatest obstacle to the progress of stagecraft—make 
the life of a play with any given public a brief one in Italy, usually 
a matter of two or three nights; it is a sensational success that can 
boast a dozen performances in one city. 

In its choice of Pirandello the Roman Art Theatre has faced its 
problem with a name which represents the best investment the coun- 
try affords. His reputation as a dramatist, though it does not neces- 
sarily guarantee his powers as a producer, at least offers promise for 
the repertory. His first productions, however, have revealed him as 
a highly skilful and exacting director, fully capable of redeeming 
his promise of giving his authors a first-rate performance. The re- 
cruiting and rehearsing of his company confirm his theatrical in- 
stinct. In the opening performance a one-act play of his own, the 
text of which was no more than a scenario for the improvisation of 
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the stage-manager, proved, in its supple, accurate and swift ensemble 
play, of what virtuosity he was capable in that capacity. Subse- 
quent productions have revealed individual talents well above the 
average and the adaptability of both the actors and the director to a 
considerable variety of mood and style. Under his intelligent dis- 
cipline it is possible to foresee the formation of a group of actors who 
will perhaps reach the ideal recently proposed by a Russian actress 
with a practical experience of the Italian stage: the reconciliation 
of the spontaneity, facility and native instinct of the Italian actor 
with the scrupulous attention to detail and chastened form of their 
only compeers in Europe, her countrymen. 

The Italian stage has been for some time past in the throes of a 
“crisis” of decadence, somewhat more acute than elsewhere and more 
authentic than the decay which the present forever labors under in 
the eyes of the past. The actors have been the first to proclaim it, 
and the public has confirmed them in deserting the theatre. The 
Italian stage has always been primarily an actor’s theatre. With 
the passing of an illustrious elder generation, the gaps have remained 
unfilled, and the succession made more difficult by the relaxation 
of the standards, the discipline and the experience which produced 
those elder masters. There has been a disastrous influx of un- 
trained, ambitious and impatient mediocrity; companies have broken 
up and multiplied about premature stars far in excess of the require- 
ments and the patience of the public; and the competition which has 
ensued, so far from being a winnowing force, has only compromised 
the fortunes of the few authentic leaders who remain. The Italian 
stage, always in distress financially, is now well-nigh derelict artis- 
tically; in its honor it can only be said that as a mercenary enterprise 
it is a deplorable failure. With a few admirable exceptions, the 
genius of Italian acting must now be looked for in the dialect theatre. 

Italian actors have, however, a great pride, the greater for its mor- 
tification, in their art; and the opportunity offered by Pirandello’s 
enterprise is one which has attracted not only the right-spirited ap- 
prentice but several mature artists, victims of the crisis in the profes- 
sional theatre. Lamberto Picasso, the leading actor, is a capocomico, 
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ruined by his fine and uncompromising taste. Maria Laetitia Celli, 
one of the governing board, whose rare appearances at the yearly 
performances of Greek tragedy in Syracuse have gone far to vitalize 
those performances, is an artist of rich endowment. The naturalized 
Polish actress, Elena Wnorowska, is another castaway of the crisis, 
in a company which is particularly strong on the distaff side. A 
floating star, who will join its ranks intermittently, is Emma Gra- 
matica, the foremost actress of the present Italian theatre. 

But, essential as actors are to the success of an Art Theatre, the 
authors are even more so. It is here that Pirandello’s battle will be 
won or lost. On this chapter the public is singularly difficult to 
sound. It is suspicious of eccentricity but it requires novelty. From 
a teatro d’eccezione it expects only freakishness, and its challenge 
frowns on evasion. The epitaph of a Little Theatre, founded and 
interred this fall in Milan, which had fallen back on Goldoni, was 
that it had failed of its mission in resorting to the classics. An Art 
Theatre is therefore at once excluded from the artistic patrimony of 
the nation and challenged to produce as good. 

Pirandello has taken the bull by the horns and met the challenge 
full front with a collection of “absolute novelties.” He has relied 
on no reputations, not even his own. With the exception of a one-act 
play, he has eliminated his own works from the program. Of the 
authors chosen, only two are of established reputation, and these rep- 
resent diametrically opposed tendencies. Fausto Mario Martini, 
who contributes a one-act play, La Bottega dell’ Illusa, is the leader 
of the “twilight school,” a delicate minor poet, who champions a 
very robust cause, that of the present-day reaction against rhetoric. 
He advocates—in prose—the revival of poetry; but the poetry of 
facts, not of words. His understanding of poetry will be found, on 
analysis, to be an appreciation of sentiment; his plays, fresh little 
watercolors of life as it is lived, humbly and daily, by the cor gentil, 
have an unemphatic distinction, amenity and grace, and represent a 
tendency equally averse to metaphysics and paradox on the one hand 
and to rhetoric and heroics on the other. They are the field-flowers 
of the present Italian stage. A rhapsodist, on the contrary, of highly 
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modern sensibilities, nervous, tortured, uneven and subjective, is 
Rosso di San Secondo, who is represented by a new play, Colloquy 
with a Sunflower. To the art of Pirandello both these writers pre- 
sent a marked contrast. With that smiling Sicilian good humor of 
his and the detachment of his consummate metaphysical sophistry, 
which knows and does not distinguish between the face of error and 
the face of truth, he extends a hand equally hospitable to the singers 
of sanity and insanity. More closely related to his own abstract art 
is that of Massimo Bontempelli, an ingeniously frivolous logician, 
whose Nostra Dea has scored the first emphatic success of the season. 
Of the thirteen native plays billed for production, the remainder 
are by little or completely unknown authors. They are Paulette, by 
Eugenio Giovannetti; The Shoemaker of Messina, by Alessandro 
De Stefani; Lucrezia, by Giovanni Cavicchioli; Captain Ulysses, by 
Alberto Savinio; The Minimum Wage, by Stefano Landi (Piran- 
dello’s son) ; Truth, by Federico Tozzi; The Diva, by Raffaele Cal- 
zini; Circe, or the Amorous Initiation, by Ardengo Soffici; and The 
Satchel, by Carlo Alberto Salustri. Some inference of the taste that 
has governed their selection may perhaps be gleaned from that shown 
in the choice of foreign plays. These are Eugene O’Neill’s J/e, 
Schnitzler’s The Companion, Poucette and The Pilgrim, by Charles 
Vildrac, The Merry Death and The Most Important Thing of All, 
by Evreinov; Ideals, by Martinez Sierra; The Gods of the Mountain, 
by Dunsany; Dancing for All (Ict On Dance), by Benjamin Cre- 
mieux, and Albeit Civilians, by A. Soldavilla. There are here two 
recognizable poles of attraction: the twilight realism of Schnitzler, 
Vildrac, and Martini, and the typical Little Theatre art of Dunsany 
and Evreinov. Schnitzler and Vildrac are scarcely represented at 
their best; neither, it must be said, is O’Neill. There is room for 
apprehension that the repertory will prove weak in substantial fare. 

The opening program introduced, with Dunsany’s The Gods of 
the Mountain, a new one-act play by Pirandello, The Feast of the 
Saviour of the Seamen (La Sagra del Signore delle Nave). Par- 
ticular attention centred about the latter play, as it had been pre- 
ceded by a rumor that it marked the new departure in the art of 
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Pirandello for which the failure of his most recent attempts to re- 
elaborate the metaphysical formula, with which his fame is asso- 
ciated, seemed to have prepared. On the basis of the wryly engaging 
joke which he here tosses his admirers, it is too soon, however, to 
prophesy whether this diversion is in fact a new departure, or merely 
a momentary whim, a taking of breadth and a doubling on his tracks. 
It is probably no more than what it seems, an attractive but inconse- 
quential playlet, which declines any ulterior responsibility. Trans- 
lated to the stage from the pages of an early short story of Sicilian 
life, it offers the producer a canvas for lively improvisations; and in 
this respect Pirandello the author could only bow his admiration 
for Pirandello the producer. 

The Feast of the Saviour of the Seamen is a pagan holiday on a 
Christian saint’s day, celebrated in the dog days of summer in a 
Sicilian seaport. The stage teems with a motley rout of sailors, 
thieves, prostitutes, vendors, sightseers, caterers, and sweating pic- 
nickers. In this grovelling haul of humanity, ignominious as hu- 
manity is in the mass, all the lusts of the flesh are catered to and 
relieved by a debauch of the soul. The kissed cheek turns the other, 
to be smacked resoundingly; the diner weeps complacently into his 
soup over the death-squeals of the swine that are about to be served 
up to him; sentiment, born of the belly, sauces the thrill of diges- 
tion. The swine squeal; the vendors whistle for custom; the beat 
of the dancers’ feet thrums savagely through the twang of the man- 
dolins; and through this riot of sound a pale critic of humanity 
engages a choleric and swag-bellied champion of its dignity in 
profitless dispute upon the relative merits of swine and men and the 
necessary leanness of intelligence in this bustling carnivorous world. 
As the orgy reaches its paroxysm, the church doors open, and the 
bony triangle of the Redeemer of mankind advances, impaled on 
the cross. The fulsome climax is reached, as the crowd wallows 
about its passage, laboring like a vomiting army to vent the mystic 
cry in its bowels, Mea culpa! Mea culpa! The lean philosopher 
points his fastidious moral, and the curtain falls. 

In this picture there is obviously nothing ambiguous. Its sar- 
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Lamberto Picasso and Marta Abba, two of the leading 
actors in Pirandello’s Roman Art Theatre, the Teatro 
Odescalchi, which is to make a serious effort to retrieve the 
fortunes of the Art Theatre movement in Italy. Picasso is 
a capocomico of great reputation, who had been financially 
ruined before the founding of the new theatre because of his 
fine and uncompromising taste, and Marta Abba draws 
upon a temperament of exceptional depth in her acting. The 
faces of both, even in repose, have the pliability and the 
mask-like quality usual in the face of the versatile actor. 
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By a supple use of curves, Virgilio Marchi, the 
architect of the Teatro Odescalchi, in Rome, has 
exploited all available space in the snug little audi- 
torium and brought the seating capacity up to three 
hundred and forty. A light velvety tone of warmth 
is given to this playhouse of Pirandello’s by the 
pleasing color scheme of buff, silver and violet. 
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THE ROMAN ART THEATRE 


casm is elementary. Its method has the simplicity of a Morality 
Play, and some of its critics have dignified it by that description; 
its mood is that of the realism of the nineties. But much water has 
flowed under the bridge since Zola and his contemporaries could 
raise a shudder at lithographic squalor. If the play must be taken 
seriously, its fastidiousness is not a little callow and labored: but as 
foolery it falls flat by its absence of point. The embryonic dialogue, 
on which the burden of caricature rests, is swamped and obliter- 
ated by the pantomimic action, which carries everything before it. 
As a slice of life, it is thin and sketchy; but there is no need to see 
in it more than the occasion of a colorful stage picture. 

The Shoemaker of Messina, the second production, is a tragedy, 
the force of which is weakened by the inflection which the author 
has given it of a fable. With its tension relaxed the power of his 
theme interests but does not move. Had he been equal to it, Ales- 
sandro De Stefani might have contributed that solid fare of which 
the repertory stands in need. The Shoemaker of Messina is a man 
of benighted and uncompromising integrity, obsessed by an ideal 
of absolute justice, whose indignation at the negligence of the law 
in his native city leads him to take the law into his own hands and 
raise himself, with tragic consequences, into the judge and execu- 
tioner of his fellow-men. His terrible virtue makes him a righteous 
criminal. Messina is terrorized by a series of mysterious murders, 
and the prince, roused from his sloth, offers a reward for the dis- 
covery of their author. In a scene of real power the shoemaker 
reveals and justifies himself. He had gathered and weighed the 
evidence for and against his victims; he had condemned, accord- 
ing to the letter of the law; and he has carried out the sentences. 
Then he has returned, with a conscience at peace, to his shoemak- 
ing. The one culprit against whom he had suspended sentence was 
the prince himself, guilty of a neglect of his duties; and the prince, 
struck dumb by the fanatic integrity of the maniac cobbler, grants 
him grace. But his punishment is at hand. The complacent explan- 
ations of the cobbler lead to the discovery that in one instance his 
verdict has been mistaken. His infallibility is shaken, and his own 
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conscience condemns him. He returns, a broken man, to his shop, 
and, haunted by the ghosts of his victims, takes his life. This is a 
large and profound design; the issue is noble; the mood in which 
it is conceived is magnificently ruthful; its indictment of human 
fallibility cuts deep into fundamental ideals and illusions: pity and 
terror are its by right. But the characters are thinly and summarily 
realized; the dialogue lacks the bite and relief of the theatre; and 
the tone of the play has the placid remoteness of a fable of the olden 
time told to a child on a jogging knee, “Once upon a time there 
was... .” Nevertheless, stress should be laid on the promise of 
a conception so imaginative and robust. 

After an admirable performance of Schnitzler’s The Companion 
and a musical fantasy, which expired at its third repetition, Mas- 
simo Bontempelli’s Nostra Dea struck the first emphatic success of 
the season. This is an eccentric fantasy on the psychology of clothes 
and the nature of woman, Our Deity. The subject sufficiently ex- 
plains its success with the general public. On this canvas for a 
revue the author-showman has built a series of transformation 
scenes, which under a gloss of literary caricature may be described 
as a reduction to the lowest common denominator of the Pirandel- 
lian speculations on the identity of truth. By giving to Truth a sex 
and ringing the changes on her naked nullity by the simple device 
of a change of costume, she becomes accessible to the reader of the 
fashion page. Metaphysics in corsets is a thesis on which one need 
be no bachelor in philosophy to wax proficient. Nevertheless, this 
slightly pretentious bit of condiment has captured the imagination 
of the critics, who describe it as a production “really exceptional, 
in the best sense of the word, and which does credit to Pirandello’s 
theatre, the other productions of which might equally well have 
graced any other well-managed playhouse.” 

At this point the Roman Art Theatre may be left to the future 
on which it is launched. Its development will be followed with 
interest abroad as well as in Italy, for its isolation invests it with 
the responsibility of expressing the best resources of a people. 
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The bauble the court jester carried in his hands was his sceptre of wit. It was 
as much a badge of his profession as his motley, and was used to point and under- 
score his drolleries. Though little or nothing is known of the history of fool- 
sticks, the remarkable and remarkably varied baubles in the collection of David 
Belasco, illustrated on the following pages, make several conjectures possible, and 
throw a new light on the more elaborate and sophisticated types of workmanship. 
The crudest and simplest baubles were doubtless wands, with a bladder tied at 
the top or bottom for the purpose of hitting without hurting the objects of the 
jester’s mirth. They were later decorated by carved portraits of either the jester 
or his owner, and dressed in woven ribbons to represent motley. The baubles 
above, the one with its tragic and touching expression, wrought entirely of gold, 
and the other, with its knowing smile, made of wood and patches, are two of the 
most striking in Mr. Belasco’s collection, and show how simple and how fine 
the workmanship could be. 











Ralph Steiner From the Belasco Collection 


Two grim masters whose portraits have come down to us, carved on the wooden 
heads of their jesters’ baubles, now in the collection of David Belasco. That they 
are portraits seems unquestionable, and that the jester gained a double laugh by 
speaking with unmeasured rudeness to his master when safely caught in wood 
seems equally possible. According to Lodge, in his Wit’s Miserie, published in 
1599, “Immoderate and disordinate joy became incorporate in the bodie of a 
jester; this fellow in person is comely, in apparell courtly, but in behavior a very 
ape, and no man; his studie is to coine bitter jeasts, to shew antique motions; 
to sing in baudie sonnets and ballads: give him a little wine in his head, he is 
continually flearing and making mouthes: he laughs intemperately at every little 
occasion, and dances about the house, leaps over tables, out-skips mens heads, 
trips up his companions heeles, burns sack with a candle: feed him in his humor, 
you shall have his heart, in meere kindness he will hug you in his arms, kisse you 
on the cheek and rapping out an horrible oth, crie God’s soule Tum, I love you, 
you know my poore heart, come to my chamber for a pipe of tobacco, there lives 
not a man in this world that I more honor.” 
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Ralph Steiner 


From the Belasco Collection 


A nest of ninnies’ toys, as seen in the Belasco Collection. But all the 
jesters were not of one kind, and their ranking in the profession of fools 
doubtless influenced their selection of a bauble. According to Douce, 
there were nine kinds of fools: the general domestic fool, who was per- 
haps “‘silly by nature, yet cunning and sarcastical”; the clown, who was 
either a “country booby” or a shrewd and familiar servant; the female 
fool, “who was generally an idiot” and who was most prominent at the 
court of Bloody Mary; the city or corporation fool, ‘““whose office was to 
assist at public entertainments and in pageants’; the fool of the ancient 
theatrical mysteries and moralities, who was more properly called the 
Vice and, strangely enough, tormented the Devil; the fool in the old 
dumbshows exhibited at fairs and perhaps at inns, who usually struggled 
with Death; the fool in the Whitsun ales and Morris dance; the mounte- 
bank’s fool, or merry Andrew; and, finally, the Tavern Fool. 
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From the Belasco Collection 


An ivory portrait of a cruel and defiant master, and a 
wooden image of Punchinello decorating two fool-sticks in 
Mr. Belasco’s collection. ‘They were symbols of a profes- 
sion which is as old as history, and which died out in Eng- 
land only at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. As 
late as 1728 Dean Swift wrote an epitaph “on Dicky 
Pearce,” the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, who was buried in 
Berkeley church-yard, says Douce in his IJ/lustrations of 
Shakespeare. As the jester’s profession was a profitable one, 
and as deformed children were apt to be selected for it, 
avaricious parents often bound their children’s backs at birth 
so as to make them eligible. So common was the practice at 
one time that legislation against it became necessary. 
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THE PAINTED ACTOR 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


N amiable host invited me to take midnight refreshment in an 
actors’ club, where the members rested from the labors of 
the evening. The grease paint had been removed from 

their faces, they had washed and changed their clothes, and now 
they sat at long green tables, with glasses and ash-trays before them, 
talking of parts finished and parts to come. In the language of 
convention, they had put off the mask of character, and reverted to 
their every-day selves. But had this language of convention any 
meaning? ‘To the casual visitor’s eyes, the amazing thing was the 
resemblance of these actual artists to their stage counterparts. To 
sit among them was to recall the ghosts of all the new plays for ten 
years past—or the male part of them, at least. Here sat a com- 
plete group from one of Mr. Maugham’s comedies; next to them a 
young man created by Mr. Milne lit his cigarette; in an armchair, 
one of Mr. Sutro’s heavy husbands turned the pages of his evening 
paper. In voice, in gesture, in presence, they were their stage 
selves to the life. The atmosphere of this pleasant, smoke-laden 
room was strangely charged with reminiscence. One caught the 
eye of a complete stranger, and felt that one had known him since 
the dawn of play-going days. He even nodded in a friendly man- 
ner, under the impression that we knew each other, though in reality 
we had always been separated by the wall of darkness that fills the 
proscenium to the actor’s eyes. 

In reality—but what was reality? In the world of the theatre, is 
not illusion reality? An actor’s voice, his gesture, his presence— 
are these not the very breath of reality? When the actor off the 
stage so precisely resembles the actor on the stage, how can we speak 
of the actor’s mask? When private personality so completely domi- 
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nates the scene, how can we speak of an author’s character? Where 
every idiom is habitual, and every intonation familiar, how can we 
speak of a poet’s language? Where every movement is of the street 
and the parlour, how can we speak of a designer’s scene? 

The answer is that such conceptions as the actor’s mask, the poet’s 
language, or the designer’s scene, belong to the eternal theatre, while 
the actor’s personality and all its trappings belong to the exhibi- 
tionist stage. The eternal theatre transforms life; the exhibitionist 
Stage pretends to reproduce it. The eternal theatre is consciously 
artificial; the exhibitionist stage is self-consciously real. We could 
multiply forever these contrasts between the theatre of illusion and 
the stage of fact; but the immediate question is the actor’s part in 
the affair. Can he, in truth, make the best of both worlds? Can he 
walk the boards of imagination and reality on alternate evenings? 

Actors, no less than dramatists, are the children of their age. The 
actors of our own time are the unconscious offspring of Ibsen and 
Hauptmann and Shaw. Their technique was defined for them by the 
“free theatres” that arose in Europe toward the end of the last cen- 
tury and so profoundly influenced the stage of ordinary commerce. 
The actor has been bred up to the naturalistic style. He is forever 
conscious of the “fourth wall” that is opened between him and his 
audience. When this imaginary wall was erected a generation ago, 
the actor’s mask became in a new sense a vehicle of personal expres- 
sion. It became an adjunct of personality rather than a creative 
symbol. It was merged in the technique of make-up—a layer of 
grease paint, a touch of the pencil for eyebrows and eyelashes, a 
heightening of the natural expression to meet the necessities of 
stage illumination, no longer a mask of fancy, but a mask of fact. 

We must distinguish clearly between make-up and the mask. 
Make-up has the nature of photography; the mask has the nature 
of painting. Step into the dressing-room of any actor making up 
for a modern piece, and you will see the photographer’s methods 
in use, with the appearance of youth or age added to the personal 
portrait. But enter the dressing-room of a dancer of the ballet, for 
example, and you will see the mask in creation. It is a long, labor- 
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That make-up is to the Russian actor a matter of painting, 
of transforming the face into a mask, instead of merely 
heightening the natural features, is shown by Vladimir 
Lossky’s studied application of grease-paint in his make-up 
for the Captain of the Guard in The Daughter of Madame 
Angot, one of the operas in the repertory of the Moscow 
Art Theatre Musical Studio, which Morris Gest will bring 
to New York this season. 











Two extraordinary make-ups from Lecocq’s The 


Daughter of Madame Angot, which the Moscow 


Art Theatre Musical Studio will present in New 
York this winter, under the direction of Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. 
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THE PAINTED ACTOR 


ious business, lasting perhaps an hour by the clock. Every feature 
is transformed; the face, as a whole, is harmonized with the lines 
of costume and decoration. The close view of this artificial mask 
is somewhat ghastly; but the close view is not the spectator’s. What 
he actually sees is an expressive painting of a face, a work of art 
that carries emotional significance to the topmost gallery. 

And here is surely the main question. Do we desire a photo- 
graphic theatre or a painter’s theatre? The photographic theatre 
implies the photographic actor, moving credibly in the photographic 
room represented on the stage, with all his features enhanced by 
make-up for purposes of natural expressiveness. The painter’s the- 
atre equally implies the painted actor, moving with dignity in a 
designer’s scene, and wearing a mask of character that is the joint 
expression of his own creative spirit and his producer’s purpose. 
There is a complete opposition between these two presentational 
ideas. It is an opposition, in fact, between the tastes of two differ- 
ent spectators. When we speak of the art of the theatre as a whole, 
we state a preference for the painter’s theatre. But the devotee of 
the screen, as well as the realist playwright and realist playgoer, 
states a preference for the photographic theatre. The players of 
modern comedy are “always the same,” as the spectator declares 
when he has seen them appear in a score of different parts; but it 
may be he likes them to be always the same. It is quite possible to 
acquire the taste for plain personality on the stage. The spectator 
of the films has long ago acquired such a taste. He knows every 
dimple, if not every wrinkle, on the natural features of his favorite 
players. For him they actually interpret emotional values as no 
symbols can interpret them. 

Let us grant that most modern plays, being in their nature photo- 
graphic, require naturalism from the actor. It would be grotesque 
to introduce masks of human features into the ordinary setting of a 
stage drawing-room, not to speak of the bedroom of theatrical com- 
merce. But is it not equally grotesque to introduce plain, unvar- 
nished features into the painter’s setting for a poetic play? These 
same actors whom we know in modern comedy are called upon to 
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play Shakespeare before a designer’s background, under a pro- 
ducer’s direction. They wear their costumes admirably, they speak 
their lines tolerably well, they are not without emotional under- 
standing of the characters they play, and yet we recognize them as 
our old friends Smith, Brown and Robinson, good actors all, giving 
their well-known style, and changed not a whit since last we saw 
them on the photographic stage. The mask is lacking. The players 
are, in fact, appearing with their faces undressed; they are exhibiting 
a state of nature in the midst of a world of fantasy, because they and 
their producer have misconceived the unity of visual effect, the first 
of the unities of the theatre. 

A few years ago, Mr. Granville Barker painted the immortals of 
his Midsummer Night's Dream, and they were variously described 
as “bronzed fairies” or “golden angels”; but his mortals were as 
mortals always are. Painted Malvolios and such-like dandies, I 
believe, have walked the stage of Max Reinhardt. Mr. Jean Coc- 
teau has lately given Romeo and Juliet in a style that is neither 
realistic nor Elizabethan, but is rather influenced by the conven- 
tions of the ballet. If such experiments teach us anything at all, 
they remind us that the painted actor is inseparable from the painted 
scene and the painted actor implies not only an outward semblance 
of the mask, an elaboration of the ordinary make-up, a closer har- 
mony with the designer’s background. He implies also an inward 
symbolism of character, an other-worldliness of creation that is 
needful to transform life into poetic imagery. ‘The painted actor 
implies style in the theatre, as the spoken word of the drama implies 
style in conversation. The painted actor implies rhythm and poise 
and dignity, as the actor of the realistic drawing-room implies the 
easy gestures of habit and convention. The painted actor is the 
visible symbol of an imaginative reality. The natural mask that we 
call his technique and the natural movement that we call his stage 
presence are only the groundwork of his art. Upon them is imposed 
his other self, his painted self, which is truly the emotional self of 
the spectator absorbed in the drama. 

We cannot ask of the actor that he should be a poet. If actors 
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were poets, they would not be actors. Nor can we ask of him that 
he should be a critic, or a man of letters who appreciates literary 
values in every speech he is called upon to utter. If actors were 
critics, they would be poor actors indeed. Many a Shakespearean 
performance has been ruined by too much critical consciousness on 
the actor’s part. We cannot ask of the actor that he should be a his- 
torian, a philosopher, a spectator of the drama in which he appears. 
None of these matters is properly within his province. We de- 
mand that he should be a symbol, and this is the only reasonable 
demand. To our eyes he is a symbol of reality, of poetry, of the 
theatre. If he be truly a symbol, he will appear before us in the 
guise of a painting and not of a photograph. He will walk the 
stage of the artist’s theatre, not of the theatre of pretended reality. 

How to merge the actor’s make-up in the actor’s mask, how to 
harmonize personality with symbolism—these are the eternal prob- 
lems of stage presentation. They are not to be solved by reaction to 
the methods of the past. The permanent frown of the villain and 
the permanent smile of the comedian alike belong to a dead theatre, 
which has nothing more to say to us. The ironic Strindberg, a gen- 
eration ago, observed the ghastly consequence of a smile upon the 
permanently frowning villain’s face. But he was for natural- 
ism at all costs, and he declared roundly that “no author has the 
right to pass summary judgment upon the characters he creates.” 
He claimed for his stage personages the simple right to live in their 
own fashion, as individuals. After a long experience of the natural- 
istic theatre, we are no longer able to accept this theory of sponta- 
neous generation in the actor’s art. We hold that not only the 
author, but the stage director, possesses the right of summary judg- 
ment upon created symbols. If we seek the painted actor in place 
of the lifelike actor, it is not that we belittle the actor’s art. We 
believe this art holds possibilities of expression that far transcend 
personality and realism as they are understood on the stage of today. 
The painter’s theatre must be indeed an actor’s theatre, if its har- 
monies are to have any meaning. 
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ROSE WINDOWS 


By STARK YOUNG 


Miss Lyman clears her throat. There 
is a pause. She gives the impression that 
there must be a hundred reasons why she 
should clear her throat and why there 
should be a pause. 

THE Jupce. “Well?” 

Miss Lyman. “Well, surely you 
could not expect me to let such a thing 
pass as has been said to me. I’ve no wish 
to be unreasonable of course, but a 

Dotty. “What was said to her, for 
heaven’s sake? MHaven’t I already said 
that what I said . 

THE JunpcE looks up patiently. “Yes, 
yes, my daughter, no need to hash all this 
over again, if you'll pardon me. I reckon 
we've about talked it out with all this 
thrashin’ about. It’s only natural you 
all should get different impressions of 
what happened. No three people ever see 
the same thing the same way.” 

Miss Lyman. “On the contrary, it 
seems to me that one may, with care, of 
course, get an entirely just impression of 
things.” It seems to her ridiculous that 
one should admit that one has been unable 
to train oneself to be impartial in one’s 
judgments. 

THE Jupce. “No doubt, no doubt, but 
I reckon there’re a lot of ways of figurin’ 
that.”” This reckless disregard for his 
English is one of the things that prove to 
Miss Lyman her advantage over the 
Judge. “It’s a power of a temptation 
God A’mighty’s given us to see things our 
own way, lock, stock and barrel, every 
mother’s son of us. Yes, ’tis. However, 








that’s not the object of our meeting now, 
is it?” 

Judge Davis is from Mississippi, as you 
can tell from his broad, soft speech. He 
stands in his littlke New York study—the 
plainest little room in the world—and 
walks about in it, considering his guests, 
before whom he has almost come to his 
rope’s end. He has a way of rubbing 
his hands together and is doing it now. 


The three of them are scattered along 
the right side of the room, sitting in their 
separate seats very firmly. It is plain 
from every one’s manner that every one is 
very much apart from every one else, 
and that it is the Judge’s business to 
bring them together again. And it is 
clear that any one else would be in de- 
spair over things as they stand. But 
the Judge’s rope has no end; and just now 
he is the only one easy at heart in the 
whole jamboree, as they would say in 
Mississippi. 

Miss Lyman sits in front of him, be- 
ing by nature one of those women who 
always seem to be directly in front of 
you, to be standing, indeed, on your toes, 
if it were not for the fact that she stands 
so firmly back from her own. She wears 
a brown tailored suit, one of those buy- 
really-one-good-thing kind of suits that 
belong to the careful; and she has a trim, 
straight-brimmed hat with short ostrich 
tips, nose-glasses, and brown gloves. A 
fur stole is about her shoulders and she 
carries what looks like a small leather 
case. The two other visitors are New 
Yorkers from the West; but Miss Ly- 
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man, though she lives in New York, is 
a Bostonian. You can see that she is 
very much the lady in her own sort of 
way; the kind of person who will never 
advance too rapidly. Her general inclina- 
tion, no doubt, runs toward making the 
world safe for spinsters, or, as she 
would put it, for the proprieties. She 
aims at being Back Bay and is, in fact, 
a good deal more so than most of her 
models at home. As for her face, when 
she is old she will look for all the world 
like Henry Ward Beecher in a bonnet; 
even now about her expression she has the 
same odd effect of a crazy ego that he 
had. There is something, too, about the 
way she holds her head that makes you 
certain that later she will have a wart 
on her chin. And with it all, she is a 
fine sort of body, bent on improving the 
world, strong to restrain any unreason- 
able happiness in herself; and, however 
intellectual she may or may not be, thor- 
oughly conscientious about having a mind. 
Already the Judge really likes her be- 
cause she is somehow so pathetic. 

The other lady is a full dozen years 
younger, which may very well be a part 
of her offense on this occasion, for the 
youth blossoming in her face is riotous 
and she can no more hide her light than 
a rose bush can in June. She has a wide 
hat of light blue satin with a feather of 
darker blue; and wears a long cape of 
what she calls Alice Blue, with fur trim- 
mings. A fur muff lies on her lap. 

Farther back sits the hero, defiantly, 
with a heroic ego in operation. Judge 
Davis turns to them again. 

Tue Jupce. “So you think none of 
my ideas are acceptable, don’t you, Dolly? 
Or you, Son, what’s your name, Hugh?” 

Do ty, shortly. “Yes, Hugh.” 

Tue Jupce. “And you don’t think my 
ideas'll do, either, Hugh?” 

Hugh shakes his head. At this Dolly 
gives a little jump of pride, independence 
and resentment, and says, tremulously: 
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“No, sir, I don’t think they are at all.” 

The Judge looks at Miss Lyman, but 
she does not undertake a discussion. She 
cannot be expected to approve such a 
show of feeling as these young people 
from the West are apt to make, not to 
speak of the present-generationness of 
them. On the one hand, if she herself 
felt so little she would be too sincere to 
express so much; on the other hand, if 
she felt so much she would feel too deep- 
ly to express it at all, and there you are. 
That lets her out both ways. 

It is really the fixed purpose on Miss 
Lyman’s face that makes us feel that this 
thing has got to be seen through. We 
could manage with Dolly and Hugh. 
They could cry it out or pout or fight it 
out, and who would be the worse? But 
Miss Lyman, though she is not in the 
least cross about it, is determined to set- 
tle this affair constructively. She knows, 
though she may be an abstainer herself, 
the unstable value of tears and temper 
and all that, the emotional life of idle 
people. If it weren’t for her we'd be 
letting the play go hang, to get worked 
out any old way, in the Western style 
or as they would do in Judge Davis’ own 
Mississippi. But no, we are in now, and 
must see it through with Miss Lyman. 
Judge Davis wishes she were in Guinea, 
but you would never know it from his 
manner. All this is what makes the 
Judge so important. 

He makes a long pause before he 
speaks, and it would be well for the actor 
who is the Judge to remember that there 
would be no story at all—or certainly at 
least the Judge could never be in it—if 
it did not all happen in a wistful, whim- 
sical vein that implies how wholly lov- 
able and silly and tragic life is, with its 
little egotisms and self-centers and their 
storms and fantasies and poignant re- 
membrances and things only half said. 
“Well, this, of course, is the kind o’ thing 
it’s easy enough to be smart about. _ Fir- 
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ing words at each other. But we can be 
too smart. As my ole mammy used to 
say to me—‘yas,’ she said, ‘smart where 
the skin’s off. You won’t mind my 
plain speakin’, I’m sure. Then it’s this 
a way: We can all see what’s happened. 
Dolly has told me all about it. As a 
friend of her father’s—you see I knew 
Dolly’s father way back yonder, before 
he ever went to the West. He was a 
great soldier, Nat was, yes, sirree, Nat 
Kidder was a great soldier—prettiest boy 
at sixteen you ever saw, not afraid of any- 
thing, no, sirree—well, where were we? 
Oh, yes—well, we were at—well, weren’t 
we ?—well, a few days ago this row 

Miss Lyman sits up straighter, and the 
Judge pretends not to notice it at all. 

THE Jupce. “I’d hardly call it a street 
brawl. Say, misunderstanding then. And 
then Dolly tells somebody about it. And 
you doubtless discussed it with some 
friend, Miss Lyman. And Hugh, too. 
And now both sides have got it all worked 
up, inside and outside, worked up into 
a stew such as we never heard tell of ; and 
Dolly is insulted and Hugh is insulted; 
and Miss Lyman knows she has not been 
treated properly.” 

Miss LyMAN gives that little laugh of 
the clear conscience and assured fact. 
“Rather obvious, I should think.” 

THE Jupce. “And what’s to come of 
it? The first thing you know, a powerful 
rumpus, that’s what. More talk, more 
people taking sides, aye God!—I beg your 
pardon, ladies. More and more,—why, 
Dolly, didn’t your aunt advise a breach 
of promise suit? To bring us to law, 
that’s up-to-date, anyhow.” 

Dotiy. “How on earth did you know 
that? I’m sure I never told you, Judge. 
I haven’t told anybody. Besides, why 
should I care?” 

Tue Jupce. “Precisely. Why should 
you? But the question is, do you? There 
are other fish to fry, plenty of young men 
—but, but, but! At any rate, I’ve asked 








you all to come over here and talk this 
over with me, and you've come. And 
we've talked. Why have the whole town 
talkin’ about it? Whyn’t we settle it? 
We may be all barkin’ up the wrong tree 
as well as not. No, sir, better stop this 
affair right here now before it goes any 
further. And so we must talk of another 
way. Yes, sir, another way. Let’s see— 
let’s see is 

It begins to look as if nobody saw any- 
thing. The Judge begins to walk up and 
down a moment, and sings without much 
tune to speak of 
“The miller’s big dog lay on the barn 

floor 
And Bango was his name.” 

Then he looks at them. ‘‘Well?” 
But nobody replies. 

He begins again to walk up and down 
and sings again before he speaks. 

“The miller’s big dog lay on the barn 
floor—I’ll just tell you all what I think. 
After all, you see, I’m a good deal older 
than you young people—” The sly old 
thing gives a covered glance at Miss Ly- 
man to see how it takes, but she gives 
no sign of having heard the remark; per- 
haps she rather expects these Southerners 
to butter it on. But the Judge gets the 
impression that it does no harm, so he 
tries it again. “After all, you young peo- 
ple—‘‘Miss Lyman puts her hand up 
lightly and smoothes her hair back— 
“might give years and experience a little 
credit and advantage. I’m old enough 
to be the grandfather of all three of you, 
so put that in your pipe and smoke it. 
I’m not a rich man, of course—no South- 
ern gentleman in my generation could be 
a rich man, he has so many poor kin to 
help out—but I’ve had a pretty happy 
life, I reckon. And I’ve often wondered 
what'd a happened if once or twice I'd 
just got my back up and kep’ it there. 
Not that I don’t believe in pride. 
There’re some things I haven’t done 
merely because they were not good enough 
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for me. We're such animals that pride 
is one o’ the best ways to hold us decent. 
But still—I don’t have to make an ora- 
tion on the subject, do 1? Tell you my 
idea—I calculate might be the best thing 
for everybody to tell exactly how it was, 
just what happened; and then we may 
all understand things better. What do 
you think o’ that, Miss Lyman ?” 

Miss LyMAN, with the air of a lady 
who has understood but thinks that peo- 
ple on principle should be forced, if need 
be, to make ourselves clear. ‘I’m not 
sure I understand you, Judge Davis.” 

Dotty. “She gets you perfectly, 
Judge.” 

Miss Lyman stiffens a little. 

THE Jupce. “I mean we'll take each 
one in turn and hear just what happened 
as he recalls it. Hey! Well?” 

Miss Lyman bows her approval and the 
Judge turns to the others. 

“Hugh? Well, Son?” 

“Suits me, Sir.” 

“Dolly, will you?” 

“TI should like to, Judge, indeed I 
should,” 

THe Jupce. “Good! Very good in- 
deed! Well, then, we'll just hear it, how 
it went. Well, then, who'll be first? It’s 
an ungrateful business 

He waits and hardly makes a move. 

“It’s hardly pleasant.” 

Miss Lyman moves to the call. If 
there’s something unpleasant to be done 
she hopes she has the “character” to essay 
it. 

Miss Lyman. “I'll be the first if you 
like, Judge Davis.” 

THe Jupce. “Well, now that’s cap- 
ital. Miss Lyman will give her account 
first. Just wait till I get my chair.” 

The phonograph, somewhere there 
across the court, begins a song. “I'll just 
shut this window, the music has started. 
That man takes every new record he gets 
like a new baby in the house. Now— 
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come along, don’t be afraid of your 
horses.” 

Miss LyMawn leans slightly forward 
and begins: 

“Well, this is exactly what occurred. 
I was is 





The room fades away into darkness. 
And there appears out of the shadow a 
scene in front of a bookshop. It is really 
a sort of book and print shop. On the 
screens just inside the glass are books, 
framed pictures, calendars, colored prints 
fastened up with tacks, though what one 
really notices is the fine bindings dis- 
played. Everything really is books, books. 

It is spring, you can see it some way or 
other, no matter how, perhaps by the 
shining window panes. 

A young man stands looking at the 
prints and books. He wears a soft hat 
and a neat gray overcoat, beneath which 
show the navy blue legs of his trousers. 

A lady approaches from the right. She 
is a lady of much quiet distinction and 
reserve, her brown suit is man-tailored, 
reserved, not too much in the New York 
style. The leather case for books and 
papers has the same quiet perfection of 
taste shown by the black gloves and the 
unobtrusive dignity of the carriage. 
Tooled leather is in good taste. 

There is nothing particularly distinctive 
about the young man in front of the 
shop. But he is looking at the window 
and perhaps cares for books, for serious 
reading. And he is doubtless one of our 
boys just out of the service. 

The lady, on her way to the door of 
the shop, stops and speaks to him, a 
charming, cultured voice, like a flute with 
a Ph.D. 

“Good morning!” 

The young man answers rather clum- 
sily. 

“Good morning—er 
morning!” 

Miss LyMAN makes it easier for him. 


Miss! Good 
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“Pardon me, but I saw you looking at 
the books. I concluded that perhaps 
you might be interested to know of our 
reading-rooms—at our church.” 

Hucu. “Oh? Why, thank you, mam.” 
These absurd Western people will say 
mam. ‘““Thank you, mam.” 

Miss LyMAN, quietly gracious. ‘Per- 
haps you would like to come there and 
read!” 

You would scarcely expect a boy like 
this to be polished, but it might be taken 
for rather ungraceful, to say the least, 
the manner that he exhibits. He looks 
at Miss Lyman rather objectively and 
says: 

“Well, some time or other I reckon I 
might, thank you. I was really just look- 
in’ at the pictures here and expectin’ a 
friend. It wan’t the books.” 

Miss LyMANn, with the air of a lady 
who is willing to let much pass. “Ah, I 
see. At any rate, let me give you the 
address. I have it here on some cards. 
You must try and come. The rooms 
are open until nine every night. It’s a 
cosy place, too, and all kinds of good 
reading.” : 

“Readin’?” She wishes young people 
would pronounce the final g. “Thank 
you, mam. A chap could read there and 
then go out somewhere afterwards to a 
show, couldn’t he?” 

“If you like. You were one of our 
boys, weren’t you?” 

HvuGu, without any interest evidently. 
“Service, you mean?” 

Miss Lyman. “Yes, in the Great 
War, certainly, for humanity.” 

HucH. “Well, yes, I was, sort o’ 
fought, I guess. But not now, of course. 
What’s over’s over e 

Miss LyMan. “Perhaps. Well, then, 
I may leave you this address?” 

A young woman has approached from 
down the street somewhere—who knows 
where from her looks?—and is standing 
on the right (as the audience looks at the 





stage). She wears a loud hat of bright 
blue satin with showy feathers. Her blue 
cape is even louder and more extreme 
and vulgar than the hat, the fur trim- 
ming worse if possible than the feather. 
Her muff—well, what can you expect? 
She wears huge black earrings and has 
blacked her eyes and painted herself red 
as a fire-engine. As for her lips! She 
rolls her eyes about with outrageous co- 
quetry and abandon. In a word, it is easy 
to see that she is no better than she 
should be. The kind of person one 
would gladly help, if possible, but would 
scarcely discuss. The less said of her the 
better, though it would be a mistake to 
blame the poor boy. 

The first lady gives the young person 
a glance and then pays no further atten- 
tion to her. 

[The slight changes by which this 
Dolly—and Hugh and Miss Lyman later 
on—take on another effect, should be 
clear. A hat, a cape, an expression on a 
face, is like and yet not like another that 
we have just seen on the same person, 
and what a difference in the impression 
we get! Neatly, distinctly, the differences 
must be made, with every economy of 
means; the economy is part of the wit 
of the situation. ] 

The person clears her throat, obvious- 
ly to attract attention. No one notices 
her, we are glad to say. 

Miss Lyman. “Then you'll come, 
perhaps ?” 

Hucu. “Yes mam, and thanks. Sure, 
any old night.” 

The person in the satin hat clears her 
throat again brazenly. 

Miss LyMAN, getting into the swing 
of a lady who has made a coaching trip 
through England. “You get off the tube 
at Herald Square.” 

Here she is interrupted by the young 
woman’s going up to the soldier and 
snatching him rudely by the arm. He 
is torn suddenly from the lady’s side, who 
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stands looking at the pair of them in 
astonishment, naturally. 

The young person speaks with insuffer- 
able familiarity to the young man. 

Dotty. “Hello, Hugh, hello!” and 
jerks him by the arm. And what a pert 
voice she has! 

The soldier turns and grins at her: 
“Hello, Dolly, old dear; just a minute.” 

Miss Lyman with difficulty controls 
herself. She steps backward a few paces. 
She is hardly accustomed to seeing people 
jerk each other about in this manner. 
The young man returns to the matter of 
the address. 

HucH. “Zat right? 322, that’s 
right?” 

Miss Lyman bows. 

HvuGH (seeming to think he must in- 
troduce people). “Dolly, this is Miss—er 
—excuse me E 

Miss Lyman. “Miss Lyman.” 

Hucn. “This is Miss Lyman. And 
this is Miss Dolly Kidder, friend 0’ 
mine.” 

Dotty. “So glad to meet you, Miss 
Lymar.”” Like a little snapping turtle 
really. 

Miss LyMAN is prepared for anything. 
“How do you do? And I’m afraid I 
must be going.” 

Do ty, airily, tossing her head. “Oh, 
please don’t let me break up the party, 
I'll be going.” 

HuGu, keeping up the situation plaus- 
ibly. “Why, no, Dolly, wait a minute, 
can’t you? We were just < 

DoLty is as pert as ever. “Just what? 
I couldn’t seem to make you hear me.” 

Hucu. “I was just getting the ad- 
dress.” 

Miss LyMAN will do what she can to 
prevent a possible misinterpretation. ‘““The 
address of the reading-rooms.” 

Dotty. “Never knew Hugh was so 
literary. But it’s not my affair whose 
room he gets the address of and whose he 
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doesn’t. But I won’t stay and spoil the 
chat. Two's a company a 

HvuGH seems to be an honest young 
fellow. He turns to the person, really 
puzzled by her behavior. “Why, Dolly, 
what’s the matter ?” 

“Nothing, Hugh; why, nothing.” 

“Must be. You've never acted like 
this before.” 

“Haven’t I? Well, I do now.” 

“But, Dolly, don’t go like that!” 

“T will!” 

She sticks out her tongue at Miss Ly- 
man, who is greatly embarrassed at being 
forced to be present at such a scene. 

Dotty. “Why don’t you go read with 
her? Go on!” The little wretch! 

HvuGu, crudely. “But nobody wants 
to go with her, I tell you! That’s what 
I’m telling you a dozen times!” 

Dolly stamps her: foot with temper. 
Miss Lyman stands with quiet self-con- 
trol. 

Dotiy. “Didn’t look like it just now, 
did it?” 

Hucn. “Why, you’re not jealous, are 
you, Dolly?” 

Dotty gives the laugh of scorn. 
“Jealous? Not at all. He flatters him- 
self!” 

Hucu. “Dolly!” 

Dotty. “Oh, better find out now than 
later!” 

Hucu. “Let me explain, why don’t 
you! I did explain.” 

Miss LyMAN here intervenes to do 
what she can. ‘Perhaps I could explain.” 

Dotty turns on her. “We don’t need 
any of your explanation, my lady! Any- 
body’d think at your age you'd quit hav- 
ing things to explain.” 

Miss Lyman takes this insult with 
marked and dignified silence, a flight of 
the eyebrows, perhaps, into higher regions 
of decorum. 

HvucuH fumbles with his glove and 
looks at the young woman in a troubled, 
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kindly manner. “But, Dolly, you can 
see——”’ 

DoL ty, vulgarly. ‘“That’s just what I 
can do, see’s the word. See! I’ll tell the 
cockeyed world.” 

She goes out, back the way she came, 
making a scene. The young man moves 
slowly off in the opposite direction. Miss 
Lyman goes quietly into the bookshop, to 
which she had started in the first place. 

The scene darkens and disappears, and 
the conversation in the Judge’s study goes 
ahead. 

DOoLLy seems ready to burst. “Well, 
I like that! So that’s her tale! Now, 
Hugh, I hope you are satisfied! And not 
one word of it true, either.” 

Miss Lyman. “It’s quite simple, 
merely a question of whose word we are 
going to take, is it not ?—of which of us 
gives the impression of being more re- 
liable.” 

THE Jupce. “I know, I know, but 
there’s a passel o’ confusion in this sort 
o’ thing. And it’s not pleasant to get 
down in the ring and fight it out. Miss 
Lyman thinks that unworthy of her, and 
Dolly wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole. But we've got to get it settled. 
Well—eh, Hugh? Dolly?” 

Hucu. “Maybe, Judge. Wouldn’t 
you say so, Dolly?” 

Do ty sniffs away from him as she re- 
plies: “And maybe not, too!” 

THE Jupce. “Well, perhaps it’d be 
better to discuss that later. As the gov- 
ernor of North Ca’lina said to the gov- 
ernor of South Ca’lina, after we’ve heard 
everybody.’ 

Dotty. “Then I’ll tell you just exact- 
ly how it really was—I’ve always had a 
very good memory for such _ things. 
Auntie says I don’t miss a trick.” 

It is just here that Miss Lyman almost 
loses her mastery over herself and gives 
a savage kick to her leather case, which 
she had Iaid on the floor beside her chair 
and which now gets in the way of her 


feet. But she regains her control, looks 
with calm morality down at the bag as 
if to make sure that her careful plan for 
its rearrangement had been successful ; 
and, as she catches the Judge’s glance on 
her, she raises her eyebrows to show her 
unruffled poise. 


But the scene darkens and the front of 
the shop reappears. The window is most- 
ly full of pictures and gifts, though there 
may be a few books. You know, books—— 

A young man stands before the window 
looking in or something. He has a soft 
hat and a gray overcoat and blue trousers; 
he is good enough looking, but, oh! not 
so very. At his side is an old maid talk- 
ing with him in an airy way through her 
nose. The two of them are leaning their 
shoulders together about something or 
other, though you can’t hear what they 
say. 

Suddenly the sunshine is brighter and 
the flowers on the plant, that you had not 
seen before, look brighter, too. The bird 
in the cage bursts into song, you would 
almost say for joy and delight, or per- 
haps he is just singing as birds do. You 
had not seen him before either, hanging 
there outside the shop in his brass cage 
with the Chinese windbells made of glass 
strips swinging from the bottom, beneath 
the birdie’s floor. The windbell is 
chiming, too, with the bird. A young lady 
enters at the right. She stops abruptly, 
frozen at the sight of the young man and 
the woman. Frozen stiff! 

Lovely creature! Soft, fair cheeks! 
She has a blue hat, as you have already 
seen, but it is just too sweet, with its blue 
satin. And the blue cape trimmed with 
fur is a dream, it’s caracul—the fur, or at 
least it looks like it. The girl herself 
is like a song. One can’t say just who 
it is she looks like. Is it Mary Pickford? 
Or Bessie Love? Perhaps something of 
them both? Features like Mary Pick- 
ford, and something shy and sweet in the 
eves like Bessie Love. Still there’s a 
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touch of style, a little way of pursing up 
her mouth, a tilt of the head, that neither 
of these has, something, well—quite one’s 
own. The bird sings, no wonder! 

The young lady takes in the other 
woman at a glance. Sour-looking and 
frumpy. A lemon. A drab brown suit 
and a wilted-down hat with straggly 
black plumes, a fur stole that the cat has 
licked, black gloves, nose-glasses, of course, 
and an old leather bag. What feet! 
What a way of walking! She puts down 
her feet like rubber stamps. 

One look suffices to show that there 
is a flirtation on between the two before 
the window. Any woman can make a 
fool of a man; men are such simpletons, 
vain as they can be! She will not be 
hasty, however. So much sorrow in life 
is caused by haste. In Bessie Love's play, 
for example, if the girl had only— She 
will trust Hugh. She stands there won- 
dering what would be the wise and true 
thing to do. 

She clears her throat softly—almost 
gaily, you might say. Hugh does not 
hear her, but goes on talking to the 
womar. The young lady waits a mo- 
ment; then tries again with the same ill 
success. Then she goes up softly and 
lays the tips of her fingers on his arms, 
and says, with her clear young voice: 

“Hello, Hughie!” 

She smiles. He starts, and looks 
round. But the smile is stifled on her 
lips by his cold glance. The man merely 
turns a second and looks at her and then 
speaks harshly: 

“Hello, Dolly; well, just wait a min- 
ute, can’t you?” 

His voice like that cuts her to the 
heart, but she is too proud to show it. 
And she forces herself to say sweetly: 

“All right; certainly, Hugh.” 

HvuGH returns to the woman, in a 
tender voice. “That’s the address, isn’t 
it?” 

The cattish old thing looks coolly at 
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Dolly and speaks loftily, as if to crow 
over her: “Yes, quite, and do come 
soon.” 

Hucu. “I'll do that. Soon is right.” 

The woman gives Dolly a lookover and 
tries to walk away. But Dolly hastens 
to assure her. “Oh, don’t let me spoil 
the party, please. I’ll run along.” 

Hucu. “Aw, can’t you wait a min- 
ute?” 

Miss Lyman. “Who is this person, 
may I ask?” If she didn’t really say 
this, she looked it, so what’s the differ- 
ence? 

HucH. “Meet Miss Kidder, Miss 
Lyman.” 

Miss LYMAN bows stiffly. “How d’ye 
do?” 

Dotty, deciding at least to have some 
manners. “How do you do, Miss Ly- 
man? I’m glad to meet you.” Still she 
is cool and cutting enough, though she is 
a lady, she hopes. 

Miss Lyman steps a little to one side, 
to head off Hugh if he attempts to es- 
cape. 

Hucu. “Oh, Dolly, I’m just getting 
her address.” 

Miss LYMAN tries to put the best face 
possible on it all. “Our reading-rooms’ 
address, you mean.” 

Do ty, icily sweet, for she can be that. 
“How charming!” 

Miss LYMAN, rudely. “Yes, he’s prob- 
ably more literary than some of us.” 

Dotiy. “Only fancy that. Really? 
But I am afraid I must be going, you 
know, really.” There’s a way of pro- 
nouncing really. 

She starts to go, but Hugh calls 
roughly to her: 

“Dolly, what’s the matter with you?” 

Dotty, hurt but speaking gently. 
“Nothing, Hugh; nothing, really.” 

Miss LYMAN gives a short chuckle full 
of malice, and turns to Dolly. “Oh, 
don’t go; I’m going now.” 

Dotty, with tears in her eyes. “Pray 
excuse me!” 
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Hucu. “Oh, come on, what’s up? with them. The Judge looks at Dolly 


Jealous? Oh, come on, what’s eating 
you?” 

Dotty, pained and offended. “No, 
certainly not. I’m always glad to meet 
your friends.” 

‘Hucu. “Rats! You know I don’t 
know this lady.” 

To this obvious lie what c2zn one say? 
He’s bound to know a woman he has 
just introduced to one. She makes no 
reply. 

Hucu. “You make me tired! If you 
want to know.” 

He starts to go. Miss Lyman speaks 
up, just to keep him, of course. 

Miss Lyman. “Perhaps I can ex- 
plain.” 

Dotty, elegantly and firmly, to avoid 
squabbles. ““My dear Miss Lyman, there’s 
nothing to explain. We're all old enough 
to know our own affairs. Hugh, don’t 
rush off this way, perhaps there’s been a 
misunderstanding.” 

Hucu. “Damn explanations!” 

He turns from her as she looks be- 
seechingly at him. 

Do ty holds out her hands pleadingly 
to him and calls to*him, “Hugh! Hugh!” 

He does not answer, but turns coolly 
and walks away. 

Dolly stands holding out her hands to 
him, but he does not even give a back- 
ward glance. The sun’s brightness 
fades from the world; and Dolly stands 
there motionless, in the cold, pitiless 
light of day. Bird, flowers, the spring 
light, everything has gone gray. 

The rival looks at her and goes into 
the shop with a contemptuous sniff. 

Dolly stands there facing us and look- 
ing out with her great sad eyes into a 
world from which happiness is fled. 

The scene darkens and the Judge’s 
study appears. Dolly sits with her face 
in her hands. Miss Lyman looks at the 
Judge stonily and very much aloof. She 
takes off her glasses and taps one hand 


and then at Miss Lyman, as he walks up 
and down, and gives a long sigh. 

THE Jupce. “So that’s how it was?” 

Miss LyMan, slowly. “To a large 
extent, I will not say entirely, mere false- 
hoods!” 

Dotty. “Don’t you see, Judge Davis? 
What’s the use? What’s the use—you 
might have known what she'd say.” 

HuGu, remonstrating. “Dolly!” 

THE Jupce. “Now, now, it'll be all 
right. Just everybody hold his horses. I 
knew a young chap once—but I won’t 
get off into stories. Eh? No—well, 
then; well, Hugh, there’s a powerful lot 
of evidence, Son, powerful lot o’ evi- 
dence 

Hucu. “Oh, it ain’t so much when 
you get right down to it. What hap- 
pened is this, see?———”’ 





The scene darkens and the shop reap- 
pears. Just the front of a bookshop with 
some prints of girls’ heads, that’s all. But 

fine-looking young fellow is standing 
there looking at them. He has a soldier’s 
air but wears now a dashing gray over- 
coat and a swagger soft hat. His shoes 
are shining, his trousers very smart. But 
for all that you can see by the way he 
bears himself that he is every inch a man. 

Presently a lady enters. The young 
man looks at her and sees that though she 
is not beautiful, she is a lady whose at- 
tentions anybody might be pleased enough 
to receive. He is pleased all right 
enough when she smiles and says: “Good 
morning!” A feller’s a feller. 

Hucu. “Good morning!” 

The lady says something just to start 
the conversation. ‘You like books?” 

Hucu. “Yes, mam, I do very much.” 

The way she looks at him a fellow 
would think she was making up; you'd 
think she’d fallen for you, honest to God, 
you would. She goes on: “Well, we got 
some rooms where you can read.” 

He nods politely. “I’m much obliged to 
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you. I’ll sure come if you'll gimme the 
address.” 

Miss LYMAN, in a softish voice, “Cer- 
tainly. This is it. Hop off at some 
square or other, see?” 

Somebody touches Hugh on the arm, 
and he turns and sees Dolly, who has on 
her blue hat and blue cape and looks 
mighty pretty this morning. Hugh 
smiles at her. 

“Hello, Dolly; you’re out early; glad 
to see you. Just half a second till I get 
the address of this library.” 

But pretty is as pretty does. And 
Dolly flings away from him. Miss Ly- 
man looks haughty. Women are sure 
funny! The two cut their eyes at each 
other as if they'd bite their heads off. 
It’s too much for a man to manage, so 
Hugh just waits. Finally when you'd 
think the whole job not worth three dol- 
lars Mexican, Miss Lyman speaks, 

“T really fear I must go.” 

Dotty. “Oh, don’t let me break up 
the party; I’ll beat it.” 

Hucu. “Why, Dolly, don’t go, wait 
a minute and come on with me. Dolly, 
meet Miss Lyman.” 

Miss Lyman gets on a high-horse and 
Dolly screws up her nose and tosses her 
head, and all that kind of silly rot. 

Dotiy. “Well, I’m gone. So long.” 
(Nasty as hell.) “Get the address right, 
Hugh!” 

Hucu offers to show it to her. “Here, 
see; here it is.” 

Do.ty snaps away from him. “Thanks. 
I got plenty of books at home.” 

Miss Lyman turns her back on them. 
Hugh acts like a gentleman all through 
this scene with the women; his manner 
is quiet and noble. He turns to Dolly 
pleadingly and begs her not to go like this; 
he says to her, “Dolly, don’t go like this.” 
Dolly only shrugs her shoulders. “You're 
not jealous, are you, Dolly?” 

Dotty laughs. “You flatter your- 
self.”” 

Hucu. “Dolly!” 


ROSE WINDOWS 
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Dotty. “Oh, cut the bull, will you?” 

Hucu. “Oh, Doll!” 

Dotty. “Good-bye to you both.” 

Hucu, tenderly. “Don’t go ’way that 
way, Dolly!” 

Dolly flirts herself out. Hugh stands 
looking after her, with his hands held out, 
begging her to stay. But it’s no use. 
She does not even look back as she goes. 

Miss Lyman has disappeared into the 
shop or somewhere. Hugh stands light- 
ing a cigarette philosophically. What can 
you do? 


The darkness comes and goes and the 
study is seen. Miss Lyman clears her 
throat. She remains as she was born, un- 
convinced. But obviously their world is 
not hers anyhow, so why be further con- 
cerned? That boy especially, not at all 
what he seemed to be in his blue uniform. 
Miss Lyman begins to wonder why she 
came here. Only because the Judge had 
asked it, of course. One would do the 
delightful man a service, certainly, if one 
could. Perhaps if Miss Lyman goes now 
she and the Judge can talk it all over 
sympathetically another time. And she 
would not be sorry to see these foolish 
young creatures make it up. All social 
good depends on concessions mutually 
made. And they may as well be happy 
in their romance, if they can, which she 
doubts. Miss Lyman looks at the Judge. 
It would plainly be nice to see him again. 
The part of tact, then, is just now to 
take one’s departure. 

Miss LyMan. “For my part that is all 
there is to the matter.” A clock strikes 
somewhere and she looks at her watch. 
“And I’m afraid I have a lecture appoint- 
ment.” 

Dotty. “I should think it might be all. 
He let you out easy enough.” 

Hucu. “Oh, Dolly, I didn’t—I 
just “6 

Tue Jupce. “Now that’s fine. Every- 
thing’s fine. Course it’s not easy. We 
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all know that every mother’s son of us is 
prone to see ourselves in a rosy light and 
what we do, an’ all, but id 

Miss LyMan, who has made this ob- 
jection once already. “On the contrary, 
it seems to me quite possible with effort 
and thought to be a disinterested critic of 
oneself.” 

Tue Jupce. “I daresay, I daresay.” 

Miss LyMAN smiles what among cer- 
tain cynical people might be known as 
“the settlement smile,” the lips holding 
tightly together as the corners of them 
go up with patient cheer. She was mere- 
ly trying, after all, to clear matters up, 
and she is leaving now with no ill feel- 
ing. “Judge Davis, I’m afraid I must 
be going. I’ve no ill feeling, I assure you. 
I'll leave all this to you. What time is 
it? My watch says 7. My appointment 








is at 7.45! I'll be glad to talk it over 
with you another time, Judge. Perhaps 
at my a 


Do. ty (interrupting). “Righto! Now 
give him the address of the reading room. 
Give it to ’em all. Men dote on reading 
rooms.” 

But the Judge doesn’t somehow seem 
to hear Dolly. He is too deeply con- 
cerned that Miss Lyman shall not miss 
her appointment. 

THE JuncE, solicitously. ‘7.45, oh, 
dear; oh, dear! How you ladies do get 
about nowadays! You must leave us? 
Now, that’s too bad, too bad! Shall we 
call a taxi, my dear Miss Lyman?” 

Miss Lyman. “No, I prefer walking, 
we are so much indoors, modern life, don’t 
you think?” 

Tue Jupce. “Ah, that’s it, indeed we 
are! Well, then—shall I take Miss Ly- 
man to the door; you children will excuse 
me? Back in two shakes. You talk it 
over; it’s all settled now, of course. It’s 
hot in here; I better open this window.” 

He opens the window with an air of 
great innocence. “Yon he is again with 
his music! Well——” 

The song on the phonograph comes 


louder, “Silver threads among the gold,” 
and very much atenor. Then the Judge 
shows Miss Lyman out, after she has 
made a bow to the two young people, who 
in reply almost snap at her with their 
bows. 

Dolly and Hugh stand looking into 
space and listening to the music, which 
plainly comes as a flank attack. Monu- 
ments of stone are not more implacable 
than they. Anybody but the Judge could 
see that they will never give in. But 
the Judge comes back in a moment. 

“Well, really, you two children’ve got 
to grant me that Miss Lyman is a strong 
character. And she don’t like to admit 
she can be prejudiced when she passes 
a judgment. No, Sirree. I’m sure I re- 
spect her noble womanhood, but she is a 
strong character.” 

Hucn. “Guess that’s right, Judge.” 

THE Jupce. “Well, she’s got an ap- 
pointment anyhow.” 

“And, by the way, you children are 
staying to supper with me. Nettie’s got 
it ready in a minute. Listen at him there 
with his song, he’s breaking our hearts. 
Darling, I am growing old—and so on. 
A trifle sentimental, I’m afraid, sweetness 
long drawn out. However, there are 
people who seem to like it laid on thick, 
and every one to his own taste as the 
old woman said when she kissed the cow. 
However—Nettie’ll have supper in a 
minute.” 

HvuGu looks at Dolly, then turns slow- 
ly to the Judge: “But, Judge Davis——” 

Do ty does the same. “I’m sorry, Sir, 
I’d be glad to, but really gs 

THE Jupce. “No, no, now, I haven't 
got any children of my own. My dear 
wife died, you know, very soon—however, 
Nettie’s about ready. Your names are 
already in the pot.” 

The Judge goes out. 

Dolly and Hugh stand listening to the 
song and looking now and then at one 
another. 
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Dotty at length speaks. ‘The same 
old song.” 

“Yep.” 

Dotty, blurting out after a silence. 
“But I thought at least you’d have some 
taste.” 

Hucu. “Well, now, I don’t think she’s 
so bad. Besides——” 

Dotty. “Don’t you?” 

Hucu. “But, Dolly, you’ve been so 
unreasonable.” 

“T’m not, it’s you.” 

“Well, I can’t see why, Dolly.” 

“Well, I see why.” 

“Twa’n’t anything. Such a thing, 
Doll, I swear might happen any time.” 

“You can say that because you don’t 
love me.” 

“You know, of course. Just as you 
say, Dolly.” 

“No, it’s just as you say.” 

“No, as you say.” 

The Judge puts his head into the door 
a moment, then closes the door again. 
The music plays on as they stand looking 
at each other. 

The Judge knocks at the door, the 
music comes to a very lyric end, a tenor 
sob, enough to break all the hearts for 
blocks around. 

Do ty throws her arms around Hugh’s 
neck and he puts his arms about her. 

“Oh, Hugh!” 

THE JUDGE opens the door and comes 


in. He is about to speak, but seeing 
HucGuH and Dotty together he checks 
himself. They do not seem to notice 
him, and after a moment the JupcE him- 
self appears to have forgotten them. He 
goes over to the window and stands with 
his back to HuGcH and Dottry. The 
JupGcE stands looking out of the window, 
his arms folded in front of him, with one 
hand supporting an elbow and his chin 
resting on the palm of the other. 

After a while DoLty or HuGu, one of 
them or perhaps both, appear to have re- 
covered somewhat from their absorption 
in their own affair. They turn toward 
the window, but when Do ty sees the 
JupcE she lays her hand on HuGu’s arm 
and puts her finger to her lips. Some- 
thing she sees about the JupGE as he 
stands there before the window with his 
old head bowed like that makes her 
pause—Remembrances and things only 
half said—She drops her hand to her side 
and stands saying nothing. 

But the Jupce will not be telling any- 
one what the windows may be that he is 
looking through tonight; and after a lit- 
tle we see him suddenly come to, remem- 
ber the occasion at hand, and turn toward 
Dotty and Hucu. “Oh! Bless my soul! 
here we are foolin’ around, come on to 
supper, you all.” He takes their arms 
and walks between them toward the door. 

CuRTAIN 
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Ground plan of Moscow Art Theatre 


AN OLD NEW THEATRE AND A 
NEW OLD THEATRE 


N a recent trip to Russia, I brought back the first ground-plan to reach this 

country of the auditorium and stage of the world’s foremost acting company, 
the Moscow Art Theatre. The same journey yielded an architect’s drawing of the 
layout of Max Reinhardt’s newest theatrical home, the Komédie in Berlin. Beyond 
the simultaneous presence of these two plans in my baggage, I saw no connection 
between them until Theatre Arts Monthly asked me to draw the comparisons and 
contrasts implied in the above title. 

As theatres go today, the Moscow Art Theatre is an old structure, for it was 
opened in 1902 as the company’s second home. Nevertheless, with over two decades 
on its head, its arrangement may serve in many respects as a prototype for theatres 
yet to be built. Reinhardt’s Komédie, on the other hand, is still in the freshness of 
its first twelve-month, while its esthetic and architectural antecedents—and unfor- 
tunately, as I shall indicate later, its economic features—throw back to the days of 
aristocracy. 


I 


If you talk to Stanislavsky or Nemirovitch-Dantchenko or any of their seasoned 
players, you will get the impression that the Moscow Art Theatre is an antiquated 














Exterior of Moscow Art Theatre 


barn, fit only for the wreckers, an impression that is strangely but logically crossed 
with the affection they feel for the scenes of their life-long labors. The charter 
members of the company recall how only the stage was built new on removal from 
the Hermitage and how the rest of the edifice was the result of adroit remodelling 
of an existing building. Everyone, too, remembers the confident plans for a wholly 
new theatre which were smothered by the outbreak of the war. 

When you enter under the spreading wings of the Sea-Gull from the thoroughfare 
which has been renamed, under the Soviet, the Street of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
vou begin to correct this false impression. At every turn, you are struck by the 
fitness of the equipment and of the arrangement to fulfil the appointed task. Com- 
modious cloak rooms for the severe Russian winter. A foyer as spacious as an 
esplanade, large enough to accommodate almost the entire audience in its between- 
acts Russian marathon. A restaurant as quiet and dignified as a reception room 
at home. An auditorium—parterre, with four boxes that aren’t really boxes; balcony, 
and gallery—with excellent sight lines from each of the 1,200 seats. And those seats 
simple and comfortable, with no sleep-inducing upholstery. Simplicity, severity and 
the Sea-Gull, in fact, are the three S’s of the interior decoration. So much you see 
as a casual visitor. 

Back of the curtain, another world opens. A stage larger than the auditorium! 
A turn-table, operated by electricity, which is cut in three transverse sections that 
may be raised or lowered at will. An excellent cvclorama which the directors would 
willingly exchange, however, for a plaster horizon. A scene dock, shut off by a 
fire wall, that will take care of half a dozen productions. And finally that mysteri- 
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; Interior of Moscow Art Theatre 


ous double row of rooms along a curving corridor at the extreme rear of the plan— 
perhaps the distinguishing feature of this unusual structure. No American theatre 
builder and probably few in the world would suspect that these were the dressing 
rooms. Nor does the plan tell the entire story. The rooms of the men are on a 
level slightly below that of the stage. Immediately above them, the same space is 
devoted to the women of the company. The less important players share their rooms. 
So do old cronies. But when a player like Stanislavsky or Olga Knipper-Tchekhova 
: i comes to America, his room is locked for the two years! 


——— 


) | Even now, our survey is not complete. In the center, on the street level, is the 
box office. To the left of it are the financial and business offices, luxuriously 
equipped with the furniture of certain members of the company who have had to 
give up their old quarters as a result of Moscow’s housing congestion. To the right, 
likewise replacing the shops that used to be rented, is the new Museum, crammed 
with trophies of the twenty-seven years of the theatre’s history as well as of its 
predecessors—the Alexeieff (Stanislavsky) Circle, the Society of Art and Literature 
and the Philharmonic Society of Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. Manifestly, only a 
small proportion of the accumulation of over three decades, in the form of programs, 
press clippings, stage and costume designs, models, posters, photographs, prompt-books, 


























luterior of Max Reinhardt’'s Koméddie Theater, Berlin 


pamphlets and other publications, etc., etc., can be displayed at a given time. And so 
public exhibitions are arranged here from the library vaults up under the roof. 


Nor does the plan show the executive offices and smoking and retiring rooms that 
occupy the floors above the foyer. An entire new wing, too, has recently been added 
to the left front of the building, which gives additional space for rehearsals. 


All this would seem to preclude the need for a new Moscow Art Theatre. But 
when we stop to consider that the birth of the Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio, 
which Morris Gest is bringing to America this season, has practically doubled the 
strain on the capacities of plant and structure in the last five years, the attitude of 
the directors becomes plausible. The profits of the American adventure of the 
dramatic company went toward keeping at pre-war standards the old structure at a 
time when every other playhouse in Moscow was—and still is—cold, dirty, out of 
repair and down at the heels. Whether the prospective profits of the Musical 
Studio in this country will be devoted toward a new home for itself or possibly serve 
as a nest-egg for a new common home large enough for both companies, only time 
and the return of economic stability in Russia can tell. 


II 


Two years ago when Max Reinhardt broke ground for his fourth theatre in 
Berlin, the Komédie, the German capital rang with rumors as to his purposes. Why 
a fourth, when he had practically abandoned his first three? Why a fourth, anyhow, 
when he already had large, medium and small in the Grosses Schauspielhaus, the 
Deutsches and the Kammerspiele? And why, if he were bound to have it, place it 
out in the Kurfiirstendamm, a half hour by taxi from the Linden? ‘True, Robert 
had built and was operating successfully next door. But Robert was a sky-rocketing 
Hungarian who had landed luckily. 

As usual, however, Reinhardt had his reasons, although he didn’t broadcast them. 
They might not be good reasons—and time has proved that they have a rather pre- 
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Hallway in Max Reinhardt’s Komédie Theater, Berlin 





carious footing—but they were logical. He had acquired already the Theafre in 
der Josephstadt in Vienna. He had visualized in his own mind the changes he 
would make in that abandoned gem of a departed aristocracy—changes which were 
as consummated during his absence in America for The Miracle and which have been 
fully reported in these pages. 

Back of the acquisition of the Josephstidter, back of the meticulous care in 
restoring it, was Reiphardt’s present passion for the informal formalism of the 
baroque. Baroque architecture, baroque applied design, the spirit of the baroque 
theatre—free interplay of individual talents within a restricted mold. The Salz- 
burg Festivals had provided vent for this passion on a large scale; the season in 
Vienna’s Redoutensaal, in miniature; his castle home, Schloss Leopoldskron, in daily 
atmosphere. The new old theatre in Vienna would give him something more than 
a makeshift laboratory for experiment and expression, 

What could be more natural, therefore, than to dream of a double home for the 
company of his former players which he was calling back to the fold? The mark 
hy had been stabilized. The economic demoralization of the German actor gave signs 
of abating. Berlin: Vienna. Vienna: Berlin. Why couldn’t the same baroque 
production be made to serve twice? 

But Berlin possessed no playhouse with the essential baroque atmosphere. The 
German capital was too new. And so the playhouse had to be built, whether he 
already had three theatres there or twenty-three. That, in brief, is the motivation 
of the Komédie. 

How successfully Reinhardt has achieved his purpose from the standpoint of 
interior decoration is evident from the two photographs and the general lines of the 
floor plan obtained through the kindness of Ernest de Weerth, the young American 
artist who has been closer to Reinhardt than anyone on his staff during the last year. 
No straight lines. No harsh angles. Everything has the aristocratic grace which 
is invariably associated with the baroque period. From the moment you enter the 
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Ground plan of Reinhardt’s Komédie Theater, Berlin 


vestibule, on through the circular box office, the foyer, the cloak rooms and to your 
seat in one of the encircling loges or in the parterre, every door-way, every door- 
knob, every nook, every bench and chair, every staircase, every railing, all the ceiling 
designs and chandeliers, the frescoes and even the radiator shields are integral parts 
of a baroque unity. And yet, lest the Komodie be a mere archaeological stunt, 
Reinhardt has infused into the commanding baroque spirit an elusive and yet ever- 
present corrective from the tenets of modernism. The result is a simplification that 
lures and lulls while it startles. 

There is little to say about the stage or the theatre’s other appointments except 
that they are adapted to the formal and skeleton settings and the small company 
they are intended to serve. Neither shall I discuss the repertory, except to say that 
probably Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire, with Max Pallenberg, has most amply 
justified the Komédie from an artistic standpoint. Economically, the Komédie has 
had two serious obstacles: Berlin’s resentment at being linked in any way whatso- 
ever with Vienna and the prohibitive prices entailed by the small seating capacity. 
Neither, however, is necessarily a permanent handicap or an esthetic factor in the 
Komédie as an example of theatre architecture. 

What these two theatres have in common, therefore, is their adaptation to their 
purposes. They differ as their purposes differ. The Moscow Art Theatre is the 
institutional theatre par excellence—an entire theatre world under a single roof. 
Reinhardt’s Komédie is a specialized unit in a larger group, awkward if not impos- 
sible to operate except in conjunction with his other and older stages in Berlin. 


Ottver M. Sayter. 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


HERE seem to be distinctly two sides to the busy question of 
whether the American theatre is being swamped by Continental 
plays or is swamping the Continental theatre. A writer in the 
Billboard thinks our playhouses are going to the dogs because of the vast 
supply of Continental realism which is sweeping over our stages, impover- 
ishing our playwrights, debauching our players. The critic of the Lokal 
Anzeiger in Berlin declares, on the other hand, that the American theatre 
bacillus is fast infecting the theatres of Europe. “One notices this quite 
as much,” says this German critic, “in Paris as in Berlin or Vienna. 
What Italian would have thought of producing dida in the open air out- 
side of Vienna for an audience numbering tens of thousands were it not 
for the fact that New York transformed a church into a theatre and a 
theatre into a church? [Had he never heard of Hofmannsthal’s Great 
World Theatre produced by Max Reinhardt in a church at Salzburg? ] 
America cracks the whip in the Casino de Paris, and all Paris applauds!”’ 
The Billboard’s recorder has percentages to show that the work of the 
American playwright is not increasingly used in the American theatre— 
25% of alien plays in 1920-21, and from then on, 27, 30, 36 and 38% 
as the years roll.by. Of this year’s announcements he has this to say: 
“First there is the Charles Frohman organization, whose six announced 
plays for next season are all foreign adaptations. Then comes Charles 
Dillingham with three or four English plays, in addition to one or two 
foreign musical comedies, as against two American musical pieces. Arch 
Selwyn’s plans include six foreign productions and not a single American 
offering. Three of the four plays recently announced by A. H. Woods 
are foreign. The Theatre Guild has a list of ten Shaw ‘tien, six other 
foreign works and three American pieces, from which it will select the 
series of about a dozen productions to be offered at the Guild and Garrick 
theatres—but only one of the American plays will be chosen. The Actors’ 
Theatre has mostly foreign works on its program for next year, while 
the Provincetown Playhouse, Greenwich Village Theatre, The Stagers, 
David Belasco, William A. Brady, Henry W. Savage, the Shuberts and 
numerous others are well stocked with material from across the pond 
for use here in the months to come. Nearly everybody, from the small 
independent producer to the several professed fosterers of the American 
drama, will be offering foreign plays next season.” 
And yet, all of this really proves nothing either way. Except that there 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


are more theatres in New York than there ever were and that the number 
is increasing each year; that as fast as our playwrights work they can’t 
work fast enough to fill them; that the playwrights who are worth while 
are not interested in a quantitative output sufficient to fill all the theatres 
and that we might as well get plays from abroad to fill those that we 
can’t fill nobly ourselves. Ignoble European writing hurts us less, perhaps, 
and from good playwriting we have still much to learn. And, on the 
other hand, it is equally true that while our “big business’? methods in 
the theatre have set a prancing foot on Europe, the best of our play- 
wrights and producers and designers are also beginning to make their 
mark abroad, and with their vigor and vitality and personal quality they 
do sometimes and may increasingly influence foreign productions. And 
what of it all. Enough interchange and we shall have the theatre we 
are all looking for. 


The Repertory Theatre of Boston, which will open the doors of its 
handsome new Georgian home in Huntington Avenue in October, starts 
a new record in the American Theatre, not by its repertory, its theory of 
direction, its establishment of a permanent company—all of which, al- 
though fine, are established in their tradition—but through the opinion 
of the Attorney-General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which 
has exempted the theatre from taxes on the basis of its educational pur- 
poses. The opinion will be interesting to many communities and organiza- 
tions who are interested in the establishment of repertory theatres. It 
reads in part as follows: ‘The Jewett Repertory Theatre Fund, Inc., 
was incorporated for the following purposes: 

‘To enlighten and educate the public concerning the value of the Reper- 
tory Theatre as a vital factor toward the higher development of dra- 
matic art and to establish a permanent playhouse in the city of Boston, 
where the best plays of all times may be presented, where competent 
actors may be afforded an opportunity of appearing before the public 
under favorable conditions, and to encourage playwrights and actors in 
the best traditions of the dramatic profession.’ ” 

These words show a careful avoidance of any reference to purposes 
of private advantage. The corporation has no capital stock, nor is there 
indicated any expectation of the application of income except towards the 
furtherance of the stated general purposes. ‘The substance of these pur- 
poses is the promotion of dramatic art and the benefiting of the general 
public through the permanent maintenance of a theatre where may be 
given a more varied, better performance and possibly less expensive range 
of dramatic productions than might perhaps be afforded the playgoing 
public under the ordinary circumstances of commercial management. Al- 
though such purposes are of necessity partly recreational, they are funda- 
mentally educational in the broad sense of that word, and I am of the 
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opinion that a corporation so purposed falls within the class of literary, 
benevolent, charitable and scientific institutions.” 

The Boston Repertory Theatre is neither a state theatre nor a munici- 
pal theatre. It is run by a semi-private corporation like most of our 
American museums, but it performs a definite educational service for 
the city of Boston and the State of Massachusetts, and the law has recog- 
nized its purpose by exempting it from taxation. By way of response 
the theatre will not only produce at moderate prices a repertory which 
will include a great many of our English classics from Shakespeare and 
Sheridan to Shaw and Barrie, but they will open the smaller theatre 
which is a part of their organization for educational lectures, films, special 

rograms, etc. Mr. Henry Jewett, for many years director of the Jewett 
layers in Boston, will continue as director of the company. 


The censor has lifted his head again. This time in England to refuse 
production to Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms. Nothing could 
indicate better the folly of any man’s trying to dictate a straight line to 
divide the good from the bad than the course this play has run in the 
censorship controversy. Here, the District Attorney first pronounced it 
so definitely beyond the pale that it might not even have the privilege 
of a rewriting; then a play jury of “leading citizens’ unanimously pro- 
nounced it eminently worthy of production and artists, clergymen and 
teachers backed up their opinion. And here is Lord Cromer, in a country 
whose moral standards are close to our own, forbidding the production, 
again influenced, the newspapers say, by agitation against alleged immoral 
plays led by the Bishops of the Church of England. The facts are com- 
ment enough. 


Thomas Wilfred took his Clavilux to Denmark this summer and re- 
ceived a fine welcome in his native land. The Opera House at Copen- 
hagen had been closed for the summer, but the staff was recalled and 
the theatre rigged for a special invitation performance, at which over 
800 people, among them the leading Danish artists, painters, writers, 
musicians, and so forth, were present. Wilfred says that he used his 
“Recital Clavilux, Model E,” which suggests that the inventor of this 
remarkable instrument has gone a long way since the day, only four years 
ago, when the single existing Clavilux was scrapped each time a new and 
better one was built. 
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When “candidates for the stage” are filling the 
offices of New York managers at the beginning of 
a new season, it is amusing to see that even in Row- 
landson’s day the managerial “line” was the same. 
No actor today, however, would dare to speak of 
John Barrymore as the candid: ite, drawn by Row- 
landson, spoke of one of his ancestors. 
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ficial hysterics and naive thinness of Clyde Fitch’s The City. Unfor- 
tunately William Vaughn Moody and Edward Sheldon are not included 
to fill in the gap the volume offers as a record of progress in serious 
writing. For the jump from The City to The Famous Mrs. Fair, with 
its tender treatment of a topical subject, is a big one. The Detour and 
Nice People follow, carrying on the record in differing manners. Miss 
Crothers skims her problem for the sake of what was once held as “good 
theatre,’’ while Mr. Davis, caught in his problem, deserts what he has 
long held ‘‘good theatre” to write a good play. The collection is rounded 
off by The Emperor Jones and The Adding Machine, in which new aims, 
seeking light in new forms, attempt ‘‘to synthesize rather than represent.’ 

Though many of the plays are dated and outmoded both in subject and 
technique, they all sprang from the theatre of their day, and catch its 
changing aims better than a hundred text-books on the history of our 
theatre within the last thirty-five years. Done as Mr. Moses has done it, 


it more than repays the doing . . . and the reading. 
JoHN Mason Brown. 


The School Theatre, by Roy Mitchell. Brentano's: New York. 

Within a slim eighty-four pages Mr. Mitchell offers many suggestions 
to teachers interested in bringing the theatre into the school as an educa- 
tional factor. His terse style, though too oracular, throws out needed 
light on the elementary production problems facing an amateur group 
and an amateur producer. There is much to disagree with in the volume 
when Mr. Mitchell lays down the law too finally, but there is also much 
to learn when he discusses in detail Copeau’s stage and amateur light- 
ing and scenic construction. The list of plays he appends to his text is 
helpful and practical. 


Aristophanes, His Life and His Plays, by Louis Lord. Marshall 
Jones and Company, Philadelphia. 

Our special obligation to Aristophanes in the form, material and influ- 
ence of our comedy is the subject of the latest volume of the series of 
books which attempts to set forth graphically (as their series title indi- 
cates) Our Debt to Greece and Rome. There is much material of interest 
historically in Mr. Lord’s account and some that is suggestive in charac- 
terization and analysis. But the special quality of Aristophanes slips 
through the lines for anyone who is not thoroughly familiar with his 
texts. The book will, perhaps, not do much to stimulate the reading ot 
the comedies, but it will help to refresh the memory of those who have 


read them. 
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The Sense of Beauty 
QUR PUBLIC, without being 


really trained,—for we appeal 
to too large a public to require 
training in it,—is well informed, and 
eagerly responsive to everything; it 
is ready to work pretty hard, and do 
its share towards its own profit and 
entertainment. It becomes a point 
of pride with it to understand and 
appreciate everything. And our art, 
in its turn, does not overlook this op- 
portunity. It becomes disorganized, 
sporadic, whimsical, and experimen- 
tal. The crudity we are too distracted 
to refine we accept as originality, and 
the vagueness we are too pretentious 
to make accurate we pass off as sub- 
limity. This is the secret of making 
great works on novel principles, and 
of writing hard books easily. 


GEORGE SANTYANA 
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Working drawing by Lee Simonson for two of the 
Bulgarian costumes in Arms and the Man, the first 
of the many Shaw plays which the Theatre Guild 
is producing this winter. 








THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
OUR DRAMATIC EVOLUTION 


Representative American Dramas. National and Local. Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown and Company: Boston. 


OLLECTIONS in literature are by now as common as collections 

in church. Few of the many devoted to assembling various speci- 

mens of American playwriting within the covers of a single vol- 
ume, however, have the interest of Montrose J. Moses’ Representative 
American Dramas. Mr. Moses does not start with The Prince of Parthia 
and run the historical gamut of our native dramaturgy. That has been 
done before both by Mr. Moses and Professor Quinn, and done so well 
that for the general reader it needs no re-doing. Instead he chooses 
fifteen plays from the theatre of the last thirty-five years, which, in the 
chronological sequence of his arrangement, make an absorbing record of 
dramatic evolution. As his title suggests, Mr. Moses has chosen really 
representative plays. Few, if any of them, can make serious claims to 
be the great American drama—that mirage of every season in our theatre. 
Being representative plays most of them have been box-office successes, 
thereby commenting on changing tastes as well as changing techniques. 

In the collection we see farce grow from “the saws and instances” of 
Charles H. Hoyt’s 4 Texas Steer to the hilarious rapidity of the wooden 
soldiers parading in Jt Pays to Advertise. It intrudes, too, on the com- 
edies, as, for example, when Swallow stalks on the scene of Mrs. Bump- 
stead-Leigh, just as it occasionally peeps through the realities of The 
Show-Of. The exaggerations endearing American farce to its audiences 
by giving it “punch” are not innocent of farcifying our satires. In Dulcy, 
when the scenarist makes the story of Noah fit for the movies, the authors 
stretch satire into farce for the sake of making rapid and easy points 
instead of holding themselves to the restraint which gives point and 
power to Dulcy herself. 

“Drama,” in its more serious moments and with its more serious claims, 
also evolves in Mr. Moses’ collection. The sonorous inaction of The 
Piper and the active fantasy of The Scarecrow stand apart from the 
general emergence as literary plays. Closer to the regulation theatre, 
and using its regulation act division, is the treacle and heart-throbs of 
such a melodrama as The Girl of the Golden West. From it Mr. Moses 
leads us to the vintaged sincerity of The Witching Hour and the arti- 
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ficial hysterics and naive thinness of Clyde Fitch’s The City. Unfor. 
tunately William Vaughn Moody and Edward Sheldon are not included 
to fill in the gap the volume offers as a record of progress in serious 
writing. For the jump from The City to The Famous Mrs. Fair, with 
its tender treatment of a topical subject, is a big one. The Detour and 
Nice People follow, carrying on the record in differing manners. Miss 
Crothers skims her problem for the sake of what was once held as “good 
theatre,” while Mr. Davis, caught in his problem, deserts what he has 
long held ‘‘good theatre” to write a good play. The collection is rounded 
off by The Emperor Jones and The Adding Machine, in which new aims, 
seeking light in new forms, attempt ‘to synthesize rather than represent.” 
Though many of the plays are dated and outmoded both in subject and 
technique, they all sprang from the theatre of their day, and catch its 
changing aims better than a hundred text-books on the history of our 
theatre within the last thirty-five years. Done as Mr. Moses has done it, 
it more than repays the doing . . . and the reading. 
JoHn Mason Brown. 


The School Theatre, by Roy Mitchell. Brentano's: New York. 

Within a slim eighty-four pages Mr. Mitchell offers many suggestions 
to teachers interested in bringing the theatre into the school as an educa- 
tional factor. His terse style, though too oracular, throws out needed 
light on the elementary production problems facing an amateur group 
and an amateur producer. There is much to disagree with in the volume 
when Mr. Mitchell lays down the law too finally, but there is also much 
to learn when he discusses in detail Copeau’s stage and amateur light- 
ing and scenic construction. The list of plays he appends to his text is 
helpful and practical. 


Aristophanes, His Life and His Plays, by Louis Lord. Marshall 
Jones and Company, Philadelphia. 

Our special obligation to Aristophanes in the form, material and influ- 
ence of our comedy is the subject of the latest volume of the series of 
books which attempts to set forth graphically (as their series title indi- 
cates) Our Debt to Greece and Rome. There is much material of interest 
historically in Mr. Lord’s account and some that is suggestive in charac- 
terization and analysis. But the special quality of Aristophanes slips 
through the lines for anyone who is not thoroughly familiar with his 
texts. The book will, perhaps, not do much to stimulate the reading ot 
the comedies, but it will help to refresh the memory of those who have 
read them. 
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When the wrecker destroys the Academy of Music to make way for 
an office building, New York will lose another of its great dramatic 
landmarks. At the time of its opening, in 1854, the Academy had 
already taken a radical position as the first theatre to be built on 
Fourteenth Street. Under the glare of its gas lights, Adelina Patti 
sang on the night, in 1883, when Mme. Nilsson opened the rival 
Metropolitan Opera House; J. W. Wallack and E. A. Sothern 
appeared in Shakespearean repertory, and James O’Neill, the father 
of Eugene O'Neill, was seen in The Count of Monte Cristo. ‘The 
wide auditorium, with its caryatids and gilt, and its stage boxes, 
belongs to a theatre architecture of the past. 











Complete sets of— 
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Give you by text and illustration a permanent 


record of the progress of the \Vorld Theatre. 
Volumes I-VII, unbound, $28.00 


Single volumes 
Vol. [I—-1917—$10.00 
Vol. IIl—-1918— 3.00 
Vol. IlI—1919— 10.00 
Vol. IV—1920— _ 5.00 
Vol. V—1921— 3.25 
Vol. VI—1922— 3.7: 
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Prices of single issues given on request. 
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Back numbers of the monthly from January, 1924, 
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OSCAR LIFSHEY 


PIANIST _ -:- 


REPETITEUR 


A specialist in the arrangement and setting of music for Ballets, Pantomimes, 
Solo Dances, and all productions in which music plays an important part. Most 
extensive small orchestral library to work from in New York. 


References: The Actors’ Theatre, R. G. Herndon, Flo. Ziegfeld, Jr., Mme. Pav- 
lowa, Miles. Roshanara, Severn, Fokine, Kosloff, Itow, Gluck, Lorber, Kobeleff, 


Lubuvska, Vestoff-Serova and others. 


THE LIFSHEY ORCHESTRAS 
122 West 114th Street 
Phone: Monument 3995 
Orchestras furnished for every purpose, dramatic or social 





De Play Shoppe 


PHILIP WENTWORTH RICE, Director 


The playwright who patronizes Ye Play 
Shoppe is assured of a constructive, analyti- 
cal criticism of his work. 

The Director will personally supervise the 
writing of his play—from the _ synopsis, 
through the detailed scenario, to the play 
in full. 


\ prospectus outlining the two methods of 
procedure will be sent upon request. 


1443 Beacon St., Brookline, Massachusetts 


Tel. Pennsylvania 2288 


Theodore Kahn Scenic 
Studios 


155 West 29th Street 
New York City 
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Some New Publications 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATRE PAY 


A Practical Handbook by Oliver Hinsdell, with 
several illustrations. Bound. $1.60 postpaid. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY 
Second Series 

21 plays never before published in book form. 
Preface by Walter Prichard Eaton. 

Authors represented: Lady Gregory, Henry 
Arthur Jones, Austin Strong, Pearl Franklin and 
Fred Ballard, E. C. Carpenter, Elmer L. Rice, 
Harriet Ford and Harvey O'Higgins, Kenyon 
Nicholson, Roi Cooper Megrue, Glenn Hughes, 
William Gillette, J. W. Rogers, Jr., Paul Green, 
Martin Flavin, Charles O’Brien Kennedy, Hermon 
Ould, Oliphant Down, Andre de Lorde, and Franz 
Molnar. Bound. Price $3.15 postpaid. 


THREE JOHN GOLDEN PLAYS 


The Clock Shop, The Robe of Wood, and The 
Vanishing Princess—one-act fantasies by John 
Golden. Prefaces by George Ade and Rupert 
Hughes. [Illustrations and music. Bound. Price 
$1.35 postpaid. 

Our Fall list includes new plays and volumes 
by Martin Flavin, Alfred Kreymborg, Paul Green, 
The Nugents, Robert Graves, etc. 


Send for our latest catalog. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Epwarps, Managing Director 


25 W. 45th Street New York City 





LAYS 


47 An Incomparable List of three- 
act plays, one-act plays, pag- 
eants, operettas and_ enter- 
tainments. 


4” Readings and orations include 
humorous and dramatic selec- 
tions, topical subjects of vital 
interest for contestants and 
public speakers. 

47 Pianologues and cuttings for 
adults or children are carefully 
arranged and timed for pro- 
gram use. 

“7 A Children’s List includes spe- 
cially chosen recitations, plays 
and drills. 

47 Unique programs for holidays. 

Ours is an Interested, Personal Service 
by Experts. 


Write for Catalog ‘*E”’ Plays for School and College 
or Catalog “*1’’ Readings and Orations 


THE IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO., 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Remember the Name 


MILLER—COSTUMIER 


236 S. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 





To Hire 
Costumes, Wigs, Masks for Bal- 
Masque, Plays, Tableaux, Pageants, 
etc., in any number for ladies, gentle- 


men and children. 


Bell Telephone, Walnut 1892 











Stark Young 


back on the staff of The New 
Republic, now is the time to 
come aboard the ship. Make 
it along voyage and a pleasant 
one. Return this notice with 
your name and address and 
Ten Dollars, for a year of the 
Atlantic Monthly and two 
years of 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Send $10.50 to substitute 
the American Mercury for 
the Atlantic. This is a short 
time offer: act promptly: it 
will soon be withdrawn. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 W. 2st St., New York 





Editorially 
Speaking 


THEATRE Arts, INc., PUBLISHERS 


\s this issue of THEATRE Arts MoNTHLYy 
goes to press, the corrected page proofs 
of one of the most interesting | books 
on the theatre we have seen are leavy- 
ing the offce—Robert Edmond Jones’ Drax 
ings for the Theatre. It is Theatre Arts’ 
latest venture as book publishers. The first 
book was Irving Pichel’s On Building a 
Theatre, not much more than a pamphlet, 
but which has built and helped in the ‘build- 
ing of scores of the most beautiful modern 
theatres in America, especially the finer Lit- 
tle Theatres. This book, which has been 
completely sold out, is being remade and 
revised by Harcourt, Brace & Company as 
Vodern Theatres and is just starting on a 
new career. Then followed Norman-Bel 
Geddes’ Project for the Theatrical Produc- 
tion of Dante’s Divine Comedy, which still 
stands not only as an example of fine book- 
making, but as a record of the most im- 
portant and creative single theatrical project 
in our American theatre. Then two plays 
Copeau’s first long play, The House Into 
Which We Are Born, which has taken its 
place among our Art Theatre favorites, and 
Stark Young’s The Colonnade, which had 
the honor of presentation by the London 
Stage Society. With Jones’ Drawings for the 
Theatre added to this list these few books 
seem, together, to make a record of our 
progress in the American theatre. 


May We Repeat 


There are always certain issues of a maga 
zine of which extra copies are left on the 
shelves for purely mechanical reasons. It 
never seems possible to destroy these copies 
of THEATRE Arts because sooner or later 
somebody always wants them and_ needs 
them and is willing to pay any price for 
them. Some single issues of THEATRE ARTS 
are selling as high as $6.00 a copy at this 
time. On the other hand, as we said in a 
Summer issue, we have on our shelves extra 
copies—beyond our need for sets—of about 
thirty-five numbers of THEATRE ArTsS QuAr- 
TERLY and MontTHLy. These are always in 
demand by Little Theatres for plays and 
by students and teachers who are making up 
stage phases of the work in the new theatre. 
They contain some of our best and most 
popular Little Theatre plays. But our office 
is small and we have no room to store them, 
so we have decided to offer them to readers 
of THEATRE Arts at ten cents a copy plus 
postage in sets of not less than ten; “Cash 
to accompany order.” 
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Theatre Arts Lectures 


and 


Stage Design Exhibition 


N response to many requests from schools, clubs, libraries and 


Little Theatres, Theatre Arts Monthly has arranged the following: 


Theatre Arts Monthly Stage 
Design Exhibition 


A collection of fifty photographs and several originals by the best designers 


of America and the Continent, tracing the growth of the new stage-craft. 


Theatre Arts Lectures 


1. A lecture or a series of lectures by Windsor P. Daggett, the authority on 


the Spoken Word, on Our American Speech and Voice. 


2. A lecture by John Mason Brown on Some Problems of Production, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, followed by discussion of concrete problems of the 


group. 


3. A lecture on The Theatre of Today and Tomorrow, written by Kenneth 





Macgowan, which can be read by a member of the group, to be sent with 
accompanying lantern slides, illustrating the progress of the arts of the 


theatre. 


For particulars, prices and dates apply as soon as possible to 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
























































DENISHAWN 


and Ted Shawn 
and its Related Arts 


The Ruth St. Denis 
School of Dancing 


Send for Catalogue on Fall and Winter Courses. 


Mrs. Mabel C. Shawn, Mer. 


327 West 28th Street New York City 




















MIKHAIL MORDKIN’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Special classes for Professionals 
in pantomime, mimo-drama, 

plastique and rhythmics. 

108 Central Park South 
New York 
Circle 8367 

Write for Brochure and Details Con- 
cerning Scholarships. 





Drama _ .*. Music .*. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
WINTER TERM OPENS SEPT. 9 
MR. AND MRS. BURTON W. JAMES 
PLAY ACTING AND STAGING 
MARGARET E. A. CRAWFORD 
PHONETICS, DICTION AND LITERATURE 
SYLVIA TELL 
DANCING 
BERTHE PONCE DOW AND WALLACE DOW 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 
NELLIE C. CORNISH, Director 


Write for Catalog. 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 

The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 
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Stark Young 
The Theatrical Season, 1925-26 
Tuesdays, 5:20 - 6:50 P. M. 
Joseph Wood Krutch 
American Writers 
A series of lectures, papers and readings 
by writers of distinction 
Saturdays, 8:20 - 9:50 P. M. 
Write for catalogue 
465 West 23d Street New York City 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


Course Oct. 12th to May 15th 
“The Irvine Players have set a record 
for mass production of one-act radio 
plays. They were flawlessly done.”’ 

New York Herald Tribune, June 3, 1925. 
Acting, Pantomime, Rhythmic Dancing, Fencing, Voice, 
Correct Speech, Make-up, Stage Technique. 

“TIT am trying to profit by what you 

taught me.”’—Alice Brady. 
Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. Coburn, 
Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Many students placed in Broadway productions. 
Send for Catalogue 


31-A Riverside Drive New York City 
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relation to universal 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 
NATURAL DANCE 


“An artist of distinction in her own right, 

LOUISE REVERE MORRIS 
is also a teacher of that profound quality which knows how to foster 
genuine individual expression without losing—indeed, revealing its 
law. Her class-work, as also her personal 
demonstration, is a fine object lesson in unmistakable inspiration, 
backed up by sound technique, and manifesting supreme ideas in 
terms of beauty, ‘understanded of the people!’” 
Edith Wynne Matthison and Charles Rann Kennedy. 

Circular sent upon request. 


200 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone Circle 7163 after Oct. 1 


An appreciation by 


Term commences Oct. 12 
Enrollment before Oct. 10 
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Everyone interested in the Theatre 
will enjoy these books 


SWEET TIMES AND THE 
BLUE POLICEMAN 


By Stark Younc 


Little fairy plays written by the New York 
dramatic critic for children from seven to 
twelve years. They can be read to chil- 
dren or acted without scenery or costumes. 
The book is delightfully illustrated by 
Edwin Avery Park. $2.00 


THE LORD'S WILL 
And Five Other One-Act Plays 
By Paut Green 


Each play in this group is a little master- 
piece including ““The No-’Count Boy” 
which won the Belasco cup last season. 
With an introduction by Prof. Frederick 
K. Koch. Illustrated with photographs of 
actual productions. $2.00 


WHAT LL YOU HAVE? 
A Farce in Three Acts 


By Otiver Herrorp and Kart ScHMipTt 


Love at First Sight, Prohibition and Spirit- 
ualism, three subjects of great contemporary 
interest, are of especial concern in this smart 
and wholly delightful play. With a frontis- 
piece by Oliver Herford. $2.00 


THE MODERN IBSEN 


An _ Interpretation 
By Herman J. WEIGAND 


A brilliant analysis of Ibsen’s twelve major 
social dramas. The author discusses the 
psychological motivation of the characters 
and points out the reflection of Ibsen’s per- 
sonal experiences in his famous creations. 
$3.75 
At All Booksellers 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street 
New York City 





The Earnings of a Successful 
Play Are Fabulous 


“On Trial” brought to its author over 
$200,000 in royalties; “‘Rain’’ brought 
over $300,000; ‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” 
brought over $1,000,000; “‘Lightnin’,”’ 
over $500,000. 


Thousands of People Can Write Good Plays 
but don’t know it—until they try. 


Thousands Have Tried and failed be- 
cause of a total lack of knowledge of the 
basic principles of the art of playwriting. 

Do You Know That—George M. 
Cohan, Eugene O'Neill, Willard Mack, 
George Kelly, James Gleason, Frederick 
Lonsdale, Martin Brown and many other 
successful playwrights were engaged in an 
entirely different profession or trade until 
at the age of from thirty to thirty-five they 
began writing plays without any special 
training for this particular profession? 


If They Could Do It—Then You Can 


No other profession offers such opportunities for 


World-Wide Fame and Fortune 
EUGENE WALTER 


The well-known American playwright and author 
of some of the most successful plays, among which 
are “Paid in Full,” “The Easiest Way,” “The 
Wolf,” “Fine Feathers,” ‘ The Trail of the Lone- 


some Pine,” etc. 


Will Guide You 


In a series of ten carefully prepared, separate 
treatises, conceived and written by one whose plays 
prove that he knows HOW TO WRITE A 
PLAY. In ten small volumes the course covers 
every phase of this art, and is so written as to be 
easily followed by everyone ambitious to become 
a dramatic author. Mr. Walter not only tells you 
what to do, but what to avoid doing. There is no 
good reason why those aspiring playwrights who 
have never had a play accepted should not be 
equally as successful and earn the tremendous 
amounts of money that are awaiting them as those 
who wrote the plays mentioned above. 

Write to-day for the booklet containing informa- 


tion. IT IS FREE. 


THe Evucene Water Corporation, 

Room 1042, Aeolian Bldg., New York City. 
Please send me the booklet mentioned in your ad- 
vertisement containing information regarding 
Eugene Walter's course—“HOW TO WRITE 
A FAP. 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR COURSES IN 


~~) ACT 


WITH PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT 


PACKARD THEATRE INSTITUTE 


Fiegemnty at Conome THis Institution is the only one 
mee | Eeshediens of its kind in America actu- 

ally placing thousands of actors in 
: the companies of David Belasco, 
egg Lee Shubert, Henry Miller, Charles 
Madge Kennedy Frohman, Arthur Hopkins, A. H. 

Woods and other prominent pro- 


Thomas Meighan ‘ c 
Jeanne Eagles ducers. Students graduating with 


William Farnum 


Walter Hampden honors are placed under con- 
James Kirkwood tract for engagements this sea- 
Holbrook Blynn son and their careers quickly de- 
Katharine Cornell veloped into professional promi- 
Henry B. Warner nence through the channels of the 


Seeee Sitio PACKARD THEATRICAL EXCHANGE 
The largest professional placement organization in the World 
CHISMORE PACKARD, President 
: HENRY GAINES HAWN, Dean 
WH = Address RUTH TOMLINSON, Director, Suite 401-C 


cceieiilt sien EARL CARROLL THEATRE, 755 7th Ave., New York 
, ; PHONE CIRCLE 6840 




















wy Light on the Subject 


There are 4 departments connected with the stage: Scenery, 
Properties, Costumes and Lighting. 












$e et 


Different plays always require a change of scenery, properties and 
costumes but the Lighting Equipment remains, practically, the same; 
except that the color, the angle and the source are varied. The result 
is change of light with the same equipment. And your electrical 
equipment, if properly constructed, should last for years. 


Purchasing equipment from the “Display” means obtaining supplies 
that are scientifically constructed of the best materials obtainable. 
“Display” spells Efficiency and Service combining Practicability, 
Durability and Neatness. 


“Display” means the Best Stage Lighting Equipment that money can 
buy. Get the Best! 


Send for detailed descriptive catalog. 


“A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


NRF STR Reh eee | 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNc 
364 WEST 44TH ST... NEW YORK CITY 
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